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A “HAPPY CONCEPTION” 


A letter from a widely known preparatory school in- 
cludes the following concerning Towle & Jenks’s Caesar’s 
Gallic War: — 

‘* Central 


TWO NEW BOOKS 
BY JAMES BALDWIN 


Baldwin’s Robinson Crusoe Retold 
(For second year)... . 35 Cents 


Defoe’s famous story of Robinson Crusoe has here been 
abridged and written anew in a charming manner for young 
children by Dr. Baldwin. 


among the many attractions of the book 
| is the instructive Appendix, containing a summary of 
| Caesarian syntax illustrated by examples from the text. 
| To cite but one unmistakable evidence of schoolroom ex- 


While the ideas, the main points of | perience — of which the happy conception of the Appendix 


the narrative, and the simple style of the original have been 
carefully preserved, ths harsher parts and the tiresome re- 
flections and moralizing have been passed over. In a word, 
the great story is now translated into a twentieth century 
form fora twentieth century purpose, thereby leading to its 
better appreciation. 


Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous Stories 


| itself is proof enough—the English idiom has been em- 


| that bugbear of Latin syntax, Indirect Discourse. 


ployed in an illuminating manner as an introduction to 
With 
all the necessary apparatus for intelligent study so ready 
to hand, the laziest boy with this book before him will 
find it difficult to shirk his work.” 

We now have a ‘‘ Four Book Caesar,” 


456 pages, $1.00, 
simply omitting Books V.-VII. and accompanying notes. 
The complete book is continued unchanged, 604 pages, 


$1.25. 


(For third year) . . . . . 50 Cents 


The great success of the author’s Fifty Famous Stories has 
led to the publication of this book for pupils who are a little 
older Nearly all the stories are true, and all are extremely 
entertaining. Among the tales are those of Columbus and 
the Egg, Galileo and the Lamps, Sir Isaac Newton and the 
Apple, The First Printer, James Watt and the Teakettle, 
Webster and the Woodchuck, The Man in the Iron Mask, The 
Fall of Troy, How Rome Was Founded, Hannibal, The Hero 
of Carthage, and Crossing the Rubicon. 


We also have a ‘* Six Orations of Cicero,’’ by Tunstall, 
436 pages, $1.00, as well as the ‘‘ Eleven Orations,”’ 616 
pages, $1.20. 
If you are interested in either of these editions we shall 
| be pleased to hear from you. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street $3 33 New York 
Boston, 120 Boylston Street 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 








NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 
by the author of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic — Progressive Arithmetic, etc., prepared to meet the 
often expressed wish for a book of problems similar in character to those in the author’s arithmetics, 
that could be used in connection with books in use of any author. Contains problems under all topics 
suitable for Grammar School grades. A remarkably successful book. Price, cloth, 30 cents, Sam- 
ple, 15 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 








When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can. 


Emerson 





Start the year right by ordering at once your winter supply of 


DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


It is just as important to select the right kind of a DIXON PENCIL as it is 
to select the right kind of a teacher for any special work. 

To every teacher that will send us 16c. in stamps and mentions this publi- 
cation, we will not only send samples of pencils, but a School Catalogue, 
Pencil Guide, and Pencil Geography, free of all charge. They will help 
you to select the right pencil for the special work in the schools under 
your charge. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC COURSE 


A series which mark a long step in advance in the 


making of elementary music readers for schools 


First Reader 
Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 


The plan of these books is the result of a careful 
study of the child's intellectual and emotional! nature, 
of child melody and poetry, and of the child’s school 
environment. the 
beautiful poems which illustrate the different moods 
of child life, 
lodic settings which faithfully interpret the spirit of 


In general material consists of 
together with equally attractive me- 


the poetry. 











GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and he ipful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 

Principles of 


Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 

Two Hundred Illustrations 

in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 

trees, plant- forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 

reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 


Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manf+s. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 








EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 
For Teachers’ Associations, 
and other Educational Organizations. For 
further information, please address as below, 


Herbert L. Wilbur, Geneva, N. Y. 


THAT DULL BOY OVER IN THE CORNER 
FrHE BATAVIA SYSTEM 
WILL REDEEM HIM 
The Mag EDUCATIONAL WORK, gives full in 


structions how to carry on the work of Class-Individual Instruction. 
Price, $1.50 a year; 


EDUCATIONAL WORK COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Teachers’ Clubs, 





azine 


20 cents a copy. 








ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA. 


Spottsylvania, 


(V.) 


for Alexander Spottsweod, early lieu- 


— 


nant-governor. 
Staunton, for 
Streeter, for 


parish in England. 
resident family. 

in England. 
in England. 
family who 


Surrey, for county 
for county 
Tarrant, for 
western border, 
Varinagrove, 


Sussex, 


owned much land along 


town kind of 


for in Spain, because same 

tobacco is raised in both places. 
Venable, for Lewis Venable. 
Walke, for family which 

Princess Anne county. 
Warren, for Joseph Warren, who fell at 
Warwick, for town in England. 
Westmoreland, for county in England. 
Weyers Cave, for Bernard Weyer. 
Williamsburg, for Williem III. of England. 
Winchester, for town in England. 


are oldest residents in 


Bunker Hill 


Vytheville, for George Wythe, signer of Declaration of 
Independence. 

York, Yorktown, for county in Fngland, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Ansted, for Professor Ansted, English geologist, who 
reported on a tract of coal land there and had an inter- 
est in it. 

Barbour, for Philip P. Barbour, early governor of 
Virginia. 

Bayard, for Senator Bayard. 


Beckley, settler. 
Ben Lomond, 
Penweocd, for 
and Ohio railroad. 

Berkeley 
Virginia in 


for Colonel Alfred Beckley, early 
for beautiful lake in Scotland. 


Penjamin Latrohe, engineer on Baiti- 


more 

Springs, for William Berkeley, governor of 

1642. 

jeverly, for William Beverly, original grantee of Rev- 

erly Manor. 
Bluefield, 
Bramwell, 


Braxton, 


blue-grass valley in which it is situated. 
English engineer and coal operator. 


Braxton, signer of Declaration of 


for 
for an 
for C 
Independence. 
for 


arter 


Brooke, Robert Brooke, governor of Virginia, 1794- 


1796. 











Juckhannen, “Brick river.” 
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RURAL COMMUNITIES AND CENTRES OF POPULATION. 


BY W. W. 


STETSON, 


State Superintendent, Maine. 


The rural community trains and sends to the city 
much of its best brains, power of initiative, and 
capacity for service. The record shows that a small 
fraction of the young people who graduate from 
the secondary schools or colleges continue in the 
towns in which they were born. Few appreciate 
the drain in money and vigor thus made on these 
sections. By this process these neighborhoods are 
losing not a small portion of their most valuable 
and expensive product. The boys and girls thus 
born and prepared at great sacrifice for their work 
fill more than their quota of the commanding places 
in the centres of population. Statistics furnish the 
revelation that the strength of the cities comes from 
the hills. They are the sources from which are 
drawn those qualities without which no city can 
maintain its prestige for a generation. The total 
of the leaders in the professions, in business and 
public careers having this heritage is too large to 
leave the facts in controversy. In the metropolis 
of New England, as well as in the largest city of 
the Union, this proportion exceeds eighty in each 
one hundred persons of recognized ability. 

No argument is needed to demonstrate that the 
usefulness of the population added to any com- 
munity is limited by the extent and quality of its 
education. It is equally true that the value of those 
who remain in the country is dependent upon the 
same factor. Education measures the effort, the 
productiveness, and the consuming power of a 
people. 

The smaller communities have fairly earned a 
right to look to any city for evidence in deciding 
on the merits of old and new schemes of proced- 
ure, not only in the schools, but in other lines in 
which the city has occasion to make tests for its 
own benefit. 

That city system of schools which is not quietly 
and judiciously making experiments is dead, and 
the sooner it is buried by so much a better condi- 
tion of affairs is assured. These centres are justly 
held responsible for making such investigations as 
will result in improved methods and helpful devices, 
and at the same time proving the worth of plans 
now in use and those presented for acceptance. 
This work belongs to urban communities, and if it 
is not performed the results are soon manifest in 
their own schools and to them will come the pun- 
ishment incident to a failure to do their duty by 
those who turn to them for light and guidance. 

When once a centre of population realizes that 
to insure its own development it must be prepared 
to serve, not only its own people, but those on 
whom it must depend for its commercial and in- 
dustrial progress, then it will give to those remoter 


regions the best the age affords, to the end that it 
may receive the best the country can produce. Any 
one familiar with the estimate rural people place- 
upon education knows that trade and residence fol- 
low the school. 

The head of any school or system who has not 
ability, attainments, and influence sufficient fo fit 
him to assume any position in the state or nation 
within the gift of the people he represents, is un- 
worthy of-the position he occupies but does not fill. 
Unwise as it would be for him to desire such 
change of service and unjustifiable as would be 
such desertion of the cause he has espoused, yet he 
needs the mental acumen, the breadth of view and 
the capacity to do required in other spheres. He 
must have the vision and skill of the statesman to 
be a master in the field in which he assumes to lead. 

This equipment will make it possible for him to 
become familiar with other school systems and thus 
he will be able so to administer his own that its 
merits will be known as far as the city he serves 
seeks to project its activities. It is equally true that 
no one who is not familiar with the pedagogical 
thought and educational systems of two continents 
can be counted fitted to have charge of the larger 
school interests. This familiarity must be gained 
through personal contact and detailed study on 
the ground. 

lt is unfortunate that so many of the volumes 
produced by so-called leaders in education have 
been written in such form that they are only useful 
—if useful at all—to the professional. They have 
been of scant assistance to the teacher and layman 
interested in the common schools. We have quite 
a sufficiency of Hegelian mysticisms and more than 
we can use of Herbartian sublimations. May the 
near future bring us another Herbert Spencer who 
will state in crystalline English the fundamental 
principles underlying our task; and then may we 
have many Richard Proctors who will stand be- 
tween the master and the teacher, making usable to 
the common toiler the wisdom of the thinker, with- 
out which progress is impossible and results can- 


/ not be secured. 


It is most encouraging that so many of the “first 
citizens of the Republic” have indicated their ac- 
ceptance of the principle that capacity carries with 
it. responsibility. 

President Hadley says with a wisdom that has 
not been matched in the centuries universities have 
been in existence, that Yale is not only under ob- 
ligations to serve its student body, but it is under 
bonds to be the servant of the public. 

As we make investments which result in a finer 
professional quality and more skilful industrial 








management, we discover that reciprocity pays and 
pays increasingly. 

Our plea is that those who are now wearing 
siiken hose and who once wore hodden-gray may 
not forget the communities in which they were 
born, the schools in which they were trained, and 
the need these have of the sympathetic hand. It 


ACTING BETTER THAN 


One may be feeling, at a given time, without courage and far from cheerful. 
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bodes well for the future that a former citizen, who 
has won success in commercial enterprises, has 
seen fit to build and endow a library in honor of a 
brother who stayed at home and helped to keep the 
rural community in which both were born a <a‘e 
place in which women and children may dwe!l. 


YOU FEEL. 


This, at least, he 


can do: He can take a good long breath, and stiffen his backbone, and put on the appearance of cheer 


and courage, and so doing he is far more apt to become cheerful and courageous. 
Ycu can be true to your higher self, or you can be true to your 


of selves in you, a lower and a higher. 
lower self. 


to act as badly as he feels. 


But you are bound to be true to your higher self. 
to get the feelings you think you ought to have is to act in the line of them. 
He is rather bound often to act much better than he feels. 


There are twosorts 


And one of the sensible, helpful ways 
It is to no one’s credit 
And so acting, 


he will be helped to better feeling.—President King, Oberlin College. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 


BY ARTHUR POWELL, 


Superintendent Middletown, Ohio. 


Every age has problems peculiar to itself. The 
present is no exception. On the contrary it would 
seem that this is the age of profound problems— 
the age more than any other in which great prob- 
lems pertaining to the welfare of the race have 
claimed attention. 

Philosophers have gone beyond Plato and Aris- 
totle in their search for the constitution or sub- 
sistence of things. 

Theologians have been making their creeds more 
rational and teaching the race higher standards of 
morality. 

Statesmanship has been busy with questions re- 
lating to arbitration, political freedom, international 
commerce, and other subjects of equal moment. 

Science in general has made wonderful progress, 
while some sciences are almost a creation of recent 
years. 

Educational problems of no less importance 
than the others named have also been pressing for 
solution, 

The elevation of the race by means of education 
has been the problem of the ages, yet in no age has 
education been so nearly universal as in the 
present. 

A glance at the history of education reveals the 
fact that the development of the Grecian and 
Roman states, the influence they have had upon 
civilization, and the most important lessons they 
teach us to-day may be traced to education. 

France and Germany owe much of the glory of 
the present to the interest taken in educational 
miatters by their rulers. 

The proud position that England holds to-day is 
due in no small degree to the efforts of that wisest 
and greatest of her rulers, Alfred the Great, in be- 
half of education. 

How may we benefit all classes? 

The great advantages of education being as- 


sumed, the question of first importance is how may 
al’ classes be properly recognized 
benefits ? 


and share its 





While Sparta based her safety and prosp-rity 
upon the proper education of every child in the 
community and Athens had public schools fcr all 
classes of her free citizens, it was reserved for 
modern times and for the free states of the Ameri- 
can Union to carry out this principle to the fullest 
extent. 

Here by means of taxation is provided gratui- 
tous education of all grades for rich and poor alike. 

Here, raised by means of taxation, is spent on 
free education four times as much as in any other 
country in the whole world. 

It matters not whether he is the child of Cauca- 
sian, or Mongolian, or an African, or an Indian, of 
a Mohammedan, or a Jew, of a rich man, or a poor, 
of an atheist or a pietist he is equally welcome to 
the advantages of the public schools, wherein he 
will learn those things that will fit for loyal citizen- 
ship, and help to make the highest type of civiliza- 
tion. 

The state having provided the means of free 
education has determined that all her citizens 
should be benefited, so she requires attendance 
upon the schools. This is certainly logical, for the 
reasoning that justifies taxation for schoo's as a 
public benefit would insist that the taypayer have 
the benefit and protection arising from his neigh- 
bor having the education. 

How can we adapt instruction to the deve'op- 
ment of the child mind? 

The study of psychology by all classes of teachers 
has led to a better understanding of the nature and 
capabilities of the child. As a result we have the 
introduction of more rational methods and a recog- 
nition of the value of different studies in a course of 
instruction. 

While child study so called is regarded by some 
as a fad, there is no doubt about its beneficial re- 
sults in dealing with children in the school. Im- 
proved methods, more profitable instruction, and 
more permanent results are secured. 

How can instruction be made to prepare for 
profitable occupation? 

The definition of education no longer includes 
only spiritual development—merely mind-furnish- 
ing and intellectual training, but also training to do. 
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This comprehends a preparation for business and 
discipline of hand and eye—industrial education. 

The advantages of combining mental training 
and manual instruction are becoming more and 
more apparent. 

That the schools are to render aid in securing 
skilled labor in the future is more fully recognized, 
and such instruction is becoming a part of the 
course of study. 

How can we educate so as to promote the 
progress of science? 

This has been accomplished and is being accom- 
plished by the introduction of extended scientific 
courses in our schools and the encouragement 
given to special students, discoverers, and in- 
ventors. - 

This accounts for the large number of inventions 
and scientific discoveries made in this country. 
Compare the age of this nation with that of any 
European country and think of the scientific dis- 
coveries, the progress of science in America and 
in Europe. Much has been done for science by the 
Smithsonian Institute and much more will be ac- 
complished by the later scientific schools. 

How can we train that our people may become 
more distinctively a literary people? 

Examine our courses of study in English, read- 
ing, composition, rhetoric, literature, and the 
method pursued and a reason will be found for the 
large number of magazines published in this coun- 
try. 

Material for subjects can be found all about us, 
and the young people are learning in the schools 
to use this material. 

A taste for the artistic in literary effort is culti- 
vated in the schools, and so there is a larger de- 
mand for the work of the litterateur, and so the 
larger number of magazines to meet the demand. 

It is to be hoped that this good work will go 
forward till only the best books are found in our 
schools. 

How may we systematize and unify more thor- 
oughly our instruction? 

The history of the development of courses of in- 
struction is an interesting study in mind develop- 
ment. It shows'a growth from the purely disciplin- 
ary to a more nearly equal adjustment of the 
theoretical and practical and an adaptation to the 
needs of the vouth for the various duties of life. 

There is a gradual elimination of the non- 
essentials and the introduction of essentials. This 
brings a more logical as well as a more useful ad- 
justment of studies. 

How shall we create, foster, and more firmly 
establish a greater respect for law and properly 
constituted authority? 

The youtl must learn the duties of the citizen 
and fix the habit of performing those duties 
promptly and cheerfully. 
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The proper solution of this problem then be- 
comes largely a question of information concern- 
ing the rights and duties of the citizen and will 
training in recognition of the claims of properly 
constituted authority. 

This must begin in the home and school and 
continue in the various relations of life. It should 
be a continuous will-directing, will-stimulating, 
and will-resiraining but not a will-breaking process. 

Children must be taught the importance of the 
motive of action, they must learn to compare the 
results of two courses, to weigh and act in accord- 
ance with reason or judgment. This will proces 
the habit of thoughtful self-direction. 

Much lawlessness in school might be avoided 
did the teacher but study to direct the wills of her 
pupils in the right channels rather than permit 
them to drift till they are in the midst of cross- 
currents certain to produce disorder. 

The same statements may be made with equal. 
truthfulness concerning man in society. 

Consider the manifestations of lawlessness in this. 
country in recent years in the name of liberty. The 
leaders in these exhibitions have been men whose 
training has been such as not to give will culture, 
nor is there an appreciation of the relation of the 
individuai to the state. 

This all the more emphasizes the value of this 
phase of school work and the importance of the 
youth entering upon citizenship with proper 
notions of the rights, duties, and responsibilities. 

What can the schools do to help raise the stand- 
ard of morality? 

Along with the proper culture of the power of 
self-direction and a recognition of the authority of 
law will be the development of action from the 
right kind of motives. In fact it would seem al- 
most impossible to separate will culture from in- 
struction in right motives and principles. 

Honesty, truthfulness, reverence, conscientious- 
ness, temperance, and like virtues are to be in- 
culcated. 

The permanence of the state depends on the 
character of the people—the character of the peo- 
ple will depend upon the training given the youth. 
Hence, the very important reason for the most 
effective moral training in the schools. 

The state to-day is in more urgent need of right- 
eous men and women in all walks of life than it is 
of great scholars. Consequently, an effort is made” 
to place in charge of the youth as teachers only 
those whose characters are worthy of imitation. 
So in every school in the land by precept and ex- 
ample there should be taught those elements of 
character that will insure a strong citizenship, loyal 
to the noblest impulses of human nature, and faith- 
ful to the various duties of the home, of society, of 
government, of religion—Address as President 
Ohio State Association. 





Recreation is intended to the mind, as whetting to the scythe, to sharpen the edge of it, which 


otherwise would grow du!l and blunt. 
ever whetting, never mowing 
never whetting, laboring much to little purpose. 


He, therefore, that spends his whole time in recreation is 
; as, contrarily, he that always toils and never recreates is ever mowing, 
As good no scythe as no edge——Bishop Hall. 
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JORDAN ON FOOTBALL. 


David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, in an article in Collier’s 
Weekly on “The Future of Football” names as the 
root of most of the evils in the college pastime the 
prevalence of muckerism and “dirty work” by dirty 
players. He defends the game of football for the 
good it is capable of doing when played by ama- 
teurs, and he makes a strong plea for the future of 
the game in his admonition to college faculties to 
make the academic tests so severe that there will be 
no chance for men to get on college teams who are 
not up to the scholastic standards of the universi- 
ties which they represent on the football field. He 
doubts that the welfare of the game can be much 
improved by radical action by the rule makers, as 
he fears quite as many accidents would result from 
open play as in mass plays, the tackling of a swift 
runner being as apt to produce injury as the plung- 
ing of a player into the opposition’s line. 

“Brutality is by no means inherent in football. 
For that matter, rough play wins no games. Yet 
we must confess that brutalitv is sometimes present 
—brutality criminal and beastly. This indicates 
the presence of the mucker, a type of man the very 
opposite of that which it is the business of the uni- 
versity to discover and develop. 

“The remedies for actual brutality or ‘dirty 
football’ are mainly two: The direct penalty and 
the elimination through scholarship and other 
academic tests of the dirty men who make games 

‘dirty.’ The direct remedy is in the hands of the 

umpire. This remedy is never sure, for the umpire 
does not sce everything, and sometimes does not 
try to do so. There are umpires who will think 
twice before ruling out a member of a powerilul 
team, on whose good will future chances for um- 
pitring may depend. Dirty play in football stands 
in the same category as cheating at cards. It shows 
the oftender to be a cad, a mucker, a thief, who has 
no rights in the presence of gentlemen. To be con- 
victed of dirty football should bar the person in 
question from all future intercollegiate games. 

“Tt is a recognized fact that many members of 
our most successful football teams—in fact, most 
of the men chosen by our experts for an “all- 
American’ line-up—are in the college not for 
education, but for what they can make out of the 
game—tdking their pay in cash or notoriety, or 
both. Through the ingenuity of non-academic 
professional coaches, ‘rank outsiders,’ so far as 
university standards are concerned; through the 
patriotism of alumni and interested citizens (largely 
gamblers, saloon keepers, and promoters), a good 
many ‘inducements’ can be offered to the husky 
boys of the high school and even to the still huskier 
fellows of no school at all. 

“The real remedy is this: It is the duty of the 
college to stand for intellectual work and intellec- 
tual excellence; for the manners and instincts we 
attribute to the gentleman. The man who is gain- 
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ing nothing intellectually and morally should be 
‘taken to the edge of the campus and dropped off’ 
just as soon as that fact appears. The professor 
who neglects his duty to escape the execrations of 
the bleachers is an accessory in fact in whatever the 
bleachers may demand. Nine-tenths of the athletic 
parasites remain through neglect on the part of 
individual professors or of scholarship committees 
todo their own duty in the matter of upholding 
standards. As the work test disposes of the ordi- 
nary tramp, so does the athletic tramp vanish be- 
fore the test of scholarship. 

“Above all, it must be insisted that the final re- 
sponsibility for university standards, for standards 
of behavior and standards of honesty, as well as 
standards of scholarship, must in America rest with 
the university faculty. To deny this responsibility 
is not to escape from it. It counts little to ‘Aunk 
out’ an occasional illiterate ‘football hero.’ To re- 
ject a man now and then because he got a dollar in 
his hoyhood for a baseball game helps make a liar 
of the next man. Be sure that he is a professional 
ii spirit before you bar him out.” 

————#--0-@-0-@ -e- —__ —__- —_ 
THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


CIGARETTEICALLY SPEAKING. 


Sometimes I am inclined to laugh, 
When, in a throng that comes or goes, 
I see a big, swell human calf 
Shoot streams of smoke down from his nose. 
A manly man he’s sure he is, 
The finest biped round about; 
He makes a smokestack of his phiz, 
As clouds roll outward from his snout. 
In Hotel Touraine one I viewed 
Who thought of little else, I wis 
(Unless, perchance, he also chewed) 
But puffing soot from his proboscis. 
Of course ’tis not in style to sneeze 
When through one’s bugle incense goes; 
But you may cough, and spit, and wheeze, 
With reddened face and lurid nose. 
The cigarette’s a thing to shun; 
Its praise I'll never sound nor toot, 
And many wish they’d ne’er begun 
To exhale smoke from mouth or snout (snoot). 
The beasts prefer some other plan; 
For safer pleasures run and scoot; 
E’en pigs abhor what’s liked by man, 
And more esteem a good square root. 
A poison pleasure, nicotine! 
Slow, insidious, though, methinks, 
And, ’twere more deadly, then, I ween, 
More would avoid the weed that stinks. 
Too many boys this habit get! 
A word of warning I would speak; 
Sometime you'll hate the thing, IJ’ll bet, 
Which fouls the air through smoking beak. 
Know, all you boys in search of health, 
That you will reap as you have sown; 
In cleanly habits there is wealth, ad 
Tobacco’s clean, if let alone. 
N. H. Whittemore. 
Mary Hemenway School, Boston. 


“You must remember it isn’t only laying bold of a rope, you must 


keep on pulling.” 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT. 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
BY ELWELL 0. MEAD. 


When I was a college boy I heard Dr. Walter 
Barrows quote in a sermon:— 

“Forenoon, and afternoon, and night,—Forenoon, 

And afternoon, and night,— 

Forenoon, and—what! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won.” 
Only the first half remained in my memory, but the 
whole made its impress. Again and again I quoted 
the fragment till I found the gem complete as a 
waif in some journal. Since then | trust my life 
has felt its truth as well as my literary taste its 
charm. Somchow I found out that the author was 
Rowland Sill and that his last home was Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 

That the world has known so little of a poet 
whose work was completed seventeen years ago is 
due to the modesty which gives such deft and deli- 
cate touch to all his works, and which often made 
him shrink from giving to the public anything 
which he had written. It is a privilege to have any 
share in making known to a wider circle one whose 
grace and beauty of bearing was that of a young 
Greek, whose large warm eyes looked afar out like 
the eyes of Shelley; one whose outgo of nature 
was extraordinary ; one who seemed never to know 
that he had any interests where those of others 
claimed his sympathy; one whose poems interest 
and attract and steal into one’s life like perfume. 

It is particularly appropriate that teachers shou'd 
know the writings of one who had such power as 
a teacher to stimulate the minds of others, and such 
insight, sympathetic touch, and versatility, one who 
to the end kept open all the inlets into his mind 
and heart. 

He was born in Windsor, Connecticut, in 1841, 
and graduated at Yale in 1861. His first venture in 
practical life was in California, where he went soon 
after his graduation. For about five years he toiled 
with Spartan devotion to duty as a post-office clerk 
and a bank clerk. He loved to handle the gold 
itself as an object of art, but knew better than most 
men do how money as mere money stunts one’s 
real life. As he watched the beautiful flood of 
yellow metal leap from the crucible to shiver and 
stiffen in the ingot mold, and the iridescences of 
the rainbow hover over the purified gold, so may 
we see his already rich and refined character made 
seven-fold more precious as it poured forth from 
the crucible of these years of business, and radiated 
the blended tints of life’s rainbow. 

In 1867 he returned to the Atlantic coast and 
began the study of theology at the divinity school 
of Harvard, but gave it up in a few months, mar- 
ried and spent a year in literary work, translating a 
volume from the German, serving on the editorial 
staff of the New York Evening Mail, and bringing 
out his first volume of poems. His keenness of in- 
sight, his spontaneous giving of his rich resources, 
his accuracy of scholarship, all permeated with a 





perfect modesty, made him wanted as a teacher and 
fond ot teaching. He became principal of the high 
school in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, in 1868. After 
three years of service there he accepted a position 
in the high school of Oakland, California, where he 
taught three years more. In 1874 he was called to 
the chair of English literature in the University of 
California. For eight years in this field he lived 
the life for which he was fitted, expressing his lit- 
erary tastes through social organizations, friendly 
correspondence, and in magazines. In 1882 he re- 
signed his chair on account of failing health, and 
returned to Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Here in sym- 
pathetic co-operation with the spiritual and intel- 
lectual movements of the country his pen and per- 
sonality retained their charm till February 27, 1887, 
when he died in a Cleveland hospital. 

At the time of his death only one small volume 
ot his poems had been published. The remaining 
available products of his genius have been gathered 
from his private correspondence, from papers read 
and not printed, from the Contributors’ Club in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from magazines. They con- 
sist of three volumes of poems and one of prose. 
The range, richness, and facility of his nature may 
be inferred from such titles as “The Freewill of the 
Bonfire,” “The Ethics of the Plank at Sea,” “The 
Slipperiness of Certain Words,” “The Left-over 
Expression of Countenance,” “Shakespeare’s 
Prose.” 

I question whether his friendliness, his whim- 
sicalness, and all-round grasp of personality are 
anywhere more perfectly shown than in what he 
calls ““A Private Letter.” It begins with an irresist- 
ible attractiveness and leads one into its very 
middle before he realizes that he has been drawn 
into a discussion of the correct use of shall and will. 
And then he has no desire to extricate himself. 

Although poetry was not his profession, it is 
probably as a poet that he will be best known. 
Most of his poems though short are complete and 
satisfying in themselves. Each is a gem, or rather 
an exquisite blossom, fadeless and never dying. 
What appeal to youth, what shame for complaining 
about resources, what heroic demand to make one 
feel the king’s blood in his own veins in his little 
poem entitled 

OPPORTUNITY! 

“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing—!’ he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away, and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout, 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


























There are dozens of equal significance, and the 
range of personal experience is almost as wide as 
the number of the poems. Hoping that one more 
will whet the appetite of many to search and sce 
and feel for themselves this man’s eager personal- 
ity, to share the goods of one of the most animated 
of men of letters, I close this to me delightful task 
with his 
MORNING THOUGHT. 

What if some morning, when the stars were paling, 

And the dawn whitened, and the east was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 

Of a benignant Spirit standing near: 
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And I should tell him as he stood beside me, 
“This is our Harth-—most friendly Earth, and fair; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air: 


“There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendship dear; 

But stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer— 
His name is Death; flee, lest he find thee here!”’ 


And what if then, while the still morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the Summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, 
And take my hand and say, “My name is Death”? 





THE NEW YEAR. 


As mountain travelers, at some resting place 
Are fain to pause, their distant path to trace; 
Bathed in the purple haze, their eyes yet scan 
The clustering homestead where that path begin, 
The joyous stream that slaked their eager thirst, 
The turning-point whereon their vision burst, 

A world of glory never dreamt before— 

F’en so the New Year bids us pause once more, 
Swect memory’s tender, softening influence feel, 
While at the wayside cross she bids us kneel; 
Ther., with brave hearts, serener heights ascend, 
Where su:light and sweet peace forever blend, 


CANADA’S NEW PROVINCES. 


Two new and rich provincial pearls have re- 
cently been added to the national necklace of the 
Canadian Dominion. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have been advanced from their former territorial 
conditions to full provincial privileges and dignity. 

For many years these new provinces were in- 
cluded under the general term of the Canadian 
Northwest. But gradually this section has been 
attracting settlers from both hemispheres, until at 
last the time has come when the Dominion govern- 
ment deems it wise to advance two large segments 
of it to definite incorporation with the other prov- 
inces that make up the comely sisterhood of the 
Dominion of Canada. This act, differing only 
slightly in details, is equivalent to the admission of 
one of our territories to a place and part among the 
states oi our Union. 

Together the new provinces take in all the terri- 
tory between the northern boundary of the United 
States—49 degrees north latitude—and the six- 
tieth parallel of latitude, in one direction; and be- 
tween Manitoba and the Rocky mountains in the 
other direction. Alberta the province includes the 
former territories of Alberta and Athabasca; and 
Saskatchewan the territory of the same name and 
Assiniboia. Each of the provinces is about as large 
as Texas. 

The fertility of this region came to Canadians 
themselves as a great surprise. A half-century ago 
it was known only-to the Hudson Bay Company, 
which explored it, but only in the interest of its 
great fur trade. The most sanguine dreamer of 
that time never imagined that it would some day be 
found one of the finest wheat belts and cattle sec- 
tions of this continent; or that it would be the pro- 
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spective home of thousands of sturdy agricultural 
settlers. It was generally believed to be too far 
north to be habitable or fruitful. When the build- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific was projected, there 
was a widespread unbelief in the sanity of the 
undertaking. Yet no railroad enterprise has 
proved to be better-based than this. 

Time has proven that the farming possibilities of 
that region are practically limitless. It is destined 
to be as surely the granary of Canada as the Trans- 
Mississippi states of the Louisiana Purchase are 
the granary of this Union. It is in general a prairie 
section, with a rich black loam from one to three 
feet deep. Yiclds of sixty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and 100 bushels of oats, have been registered. 


The hard Fyfe wheat is-the best flour-maker 
known. Sown in the late April it is ready for the 
harvester in the early August. In spring the 
prairie is covered with flowers, as in lowa. 
The succulent bunch grass is the best food 
for cattle and sheep. The herds and_ flocks 
can safely be out on the ranges in winter, 
as the snows are not deep, and foraging 
abundant. The Chinook winds temper what would 


otherwise be a rigorous climate, and the cold is in- 
variably free from moisture, and so much more en- 
durable. Coal measures—hituminous, lignite, and 
—in the foothills of the Rockies—-anthracite—are 
numerous, and practically inexhaustible. Water is 
abundant, rivers being numerous, and in the north- 
ern sections of both provinces many large lakes 
abounding in fish, and in their season with wild 
fowl. Nothing can hinder a section with such nat- 
ural possibilities from ultimately being the home of 
prosperous and contented millions. Each of the 
provinces has at present a population of more than 
250,000, but these are only a promise and a 
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prophecy of the multitudes who will find their way 
there. 

The first provincial elections were held in No- 
vember, and important matters remain to be 
settled. The question of capitals will be 
hotly debated. The Dominion government 
suggested as provincial capitals Regina for 
Saskatchewan, and Edmonton for Alberta. But 
Saskatoon, 160 miles northwest of Regina, is 
making a desperate effort for capital honors; 
while Calgary is endeavoring to win over 
Edmonton. Regina the past four years has 
been doubling its population each year, and 
is now a thriving business community of 
8,000, and on the main line of the C. P. R. 
Saskatoon has but 3,000 people, and is on a 
branch line from Kegina, though it is nearer the 
centre of Saskatchewan than Regina. Calgary is a 
prosperous and populous centre, and with a large 
American element among its citizens. But Ed- 
monton is a strong rival, being much more central 
in Alberta, and is to be an important point on the 
new Grand Trunk Pacific railway. 

The new legislatures will also have to s<t- 
tle the educational question, and this is even 
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more disturbing than that of selecting capitals. 
Whether there shall be separate schools for 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and public 
funds to be divided proportionately between 
them, will have to be determined by the 
provincial legislators. This was the plan adopted 
by Manitoba when in 1870 she was made a 
province of the Dominion, but it was a point of 
serious and disturbing controversy for the next 
twenty years, at which time the matter was fought 
out in the supreme court of the Dominion and the 
Privy council in England. The result was a com- 
promise to the effect that either party may control 
the schools of any district according to its being 
in the majority in the district. What method the 
new provinces will choose for their educational sys- 
tem is a question of more than ordinary moment, 
and is being warmly debated throughout the new 
provinces. 

The Dominion is to be sincerely congratulated 
on this event of two great sections of her wide 
domain passing from territorial to provincial gov- 
ernment, and the best wishes of her southern 
neighbor accompany this evidence of her enlarge- 
ment and consolidation. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


4 RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(VIII.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


“With a view to the maintenance of the fund, I 
would suggest :— 

“(1) That for the grant of absence with pay no 
regulation should be adopted which would render 
necessary a raid on the relatively small surplus of 
previous years that is now in the fund. 

“(2) That rules governing refunds should be so 
constructed as to result in annually turning into the 
fund a percentage more than sufficient to meet ob- 
ligations for the current year. It is possible that 
a day will come when the excise increment plus 
the whole amount forfeited for absences will be 
barely su‘ficient to meet the current obligations of 
the pension pay-roll, and, in that event, refunds will 
not be possible. Care should be taken, therefore, 
so to limit excuses with pay for absence as to hold 
the fund at or above par for each vear. 

‘“(3) At the next session of the legislature, 
Section 1092 of the Charter should be amended by 
the incorporation of the following outlined provi- 
sicns :— 

“(a) A clause providing for the monthly deduc- 
tions of one per centum from the salaries of all 
teachers, professors, and others who under the ex- 
isting provisions of said section will, in due season, 
be eligible for retirement. Although the tenure of 


the superintendent and certain other members of 
the supervising staff is not as secure as that of the 
rank and file of the teaching profession, and al- 
though said officials are not liable to forfeiture of 
salary for temporary absence from duty, neverthe- 


less, they would, almost to a man, be glad of such 
an opportunity to pay in common with all teachers 
a proportionate share of their salaries into the re- 
tirement fund. 

“(b) A measure similar to that outlined on page 
110 of the annual report (New York) for the school 
year 1901-02, providing for fractional annuities to 
incapacitated teachers of at least fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. ; 

“(c) A clause placing upon annuities the same 
safeguards that are thrown around the pensions of 
retired policemen and firemen.” 

In pursuance of the plan of stating precisely 
what the terms of the best retirement fund law for 
teachers are, and how this law works, it has been 
deemed wise to study in some detail the evolution 
of the law. Most, if not all, of the recommenda- 
tions made as above in Associate Superintendent 
O’Brien’s article have now been embodied in the 
New York law. From a careful consideration of 
the conditions in New York it may be very fairly 
inferred that no other large city in the United 
States has difficulties in the way of similar legisla- 
ticn any more formidable than were those over- 
come by the teachers of New York. The great 
secret of the New York teachers’ magnificent tri- 
umph consists not only in the high -character, 
extraordinary ability, diplomatic skill, and self- 
sacrificing devotion of all the promoters of the 
plan, but in that enlightened harmony of action 
which is so conducive to the best results. 

Although abundant illustrations of pension legis- 
lation may be drawn from the educational history of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and other Euro- 
pean countries, as well as from several South 
American countries, it has seemed wise, for the 
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present, at least, to confine the discussion to illus- 
trations taken from our own country, on the 
ground that the conditions prevalent in other 
states of the United States are more likely to re- 
semble those existing in any American community 
than are the conditions in foreign countries. It is 
with great pleasure, then, that credit is given the 
National Educational Association ‘Report of the 
Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of 
Public School Teachers in the United States” 
(July, 1905) for the following facts more or less 
summarized, and with additional notes and com- 
ments :— 

(1) Massachusetts has made a beginn'ng by 
allowing the teachers of the city of Boston to form 
a retirement fund, which thus far makes possible 
the payment of $180 per annum to annuitants. 
Under section IX. of the Massachusetts law it is 
provided that “no annuity shall be paid to any 
teacher until such teacher shall contribute, or has 
contributed, to the general fund a sum equal to all 
the assessments for thirty years, to wit, five hundred 
and forty dollars.” Section VI. provides that 
teachers shall not receive an annuity, unless they 
have taught thirty years, ten of which years must 
have been spent in the day schools of Boston. 

Section VLI. provides for incapacitated teachers. 

Section VIII. provides for uniform annuities. 

Section X. provides for a partial refunding of 
contributions to teachers “who shall! retire from the 
service of the city of Boston not being in receipt of 
an annuity.” The fund of the Boston Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Association has been managed 
with great skill by the trustees, and now amounts 
to $155,884.08. The number of annuitants, accord- 
ing to the last report, is seventy-three. 

Athough the sum of $180 per annum, when com- 
pared with the liberal annuities paid the teachers of 
greater New York, seems small, still as a beginning 
of an annuity system, and as a hint of better times 
to come, it is highly encouraging.. Experience has 
shown bevond cavil or doubt that unusual care 
must be exercised in doing full justice not only to 
the annuitants of the present, but to those of the 
future. ‘Therefore, conservatism on the part of the 
chosen guardians of sacred trust funds cannot be 
too highly commended. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A SPECTACULAR START. 


The Central high school building, Pueblo, is 
to be the most complete and beautiful schoolhouse 
for the size of the city that has ever been erected 





at public cost. Possibly Stockton, California, 
has the nearest approach to it. The building is 
in the centre of a full city block, but Stockton 


‘and other cities have larger lots. Above the land 
the first wing will cost $108,000, and other wings, 
to follow in time, will carry the cost up close to 
half a million dollars. When ground was broken 
for the building a notable company assembled. 


Dr. C. V. Marmaduke, Dr. R. W. Corwin, and O. 
W. Mallaby of the school board, the president of 
the senior class. and J. F. Keating, superintendent, 
took turns at holding the plow, each turning a 
furrow. 
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TEACHING HOME HYGIENE. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education. 


IN SEVENTH OR EIGHTH GRADE. 
Skin, Nails, and Hair:— 

Bathing,—why necessary, frequency, warm, co!d. 

Temperature of room. 

Kind of soap and towels. 

Removal of wet clothing. 

Airing of clothing and of beds and bedding. 

Antiseptic treatment of wounds and burns. 

Cleanliness of hands in cooking. 

Sense Organs:— 

The eye:— 

Danger of eve strain by artificial light in the 
house, by reading at twilight, and by read- 
ing lying down. 

Eye strain a cause of habitual headache. 

Protection of eves of infants in house and in 
sunlight. 

Care of eyes and ears after measles, 
fever, ete. 

Muscles, Bones, and Joints:— 

Care of infants. Danger of cortinuing in one 
position in sitting and lying. Too early sitting and 
walking. Position in arms and in carriage. 

Athletics,—use and abuse. 

Emergencies. Bandaging and splinting. 
Nerves, Brain and Spinal Column :— 

Sleep :-— 

Necessity. 
ages. 

Conditions for baby and aduit—quiet, dark- 
ness, fresh cold air, warm body and feet. 
For baby and young child proper nourish- 
ment before going to sleep. 

Value of labor. 

Fatigue,—indications, necessity for rest. 

Value of recreations. 

Emergencies,—convulsions, 

crying. 
Food :—- 

Time and manner of eating. 

orderly, attractive. 

Behavior at table,—relation to digestion. 

Keeping of food. Care of milk. Care of re- 

frigerator. 

Economy of food. Disposal of waste. 

Lise of alcohol in food. 

Preparation of food. 

Excessive use of condiments. 

Darger in decaying fruit or food. 

Digestive Tract:— 

Care of first teeth; sixth year molar. 

Suitable dentrifices. 

Care of teeth in sickness. 

Harmful medicines. 

Emergencies,—choking, vomiting. 

First aid in accidental poisoning. 

Lungs and Related Organs:— 

Larynx,—-proper use of voice. 

Effect of furs or neck-wear. 

Need of pure air. 

Nature of dust. 

Fffect of dust upon organs. 

Sweeping,—protection of hair. 

Dusting; damp cloth. 


scarlet 


Times and amount at different 


unconsciousness, 


The table,—clean, 
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Furniture and hangings. 
Wiping of feet. Brushing of clothes. 
Impure air:— 
Personal cleanliness. , 
Decaying teeth. Soiled clothing. 
Care of sick as to odors. 
Care of closet, care of refuse. 
Standing water in basement and yard. Refuse 
in cellars. 
Gases and odors from stoves. 
Value of sunshine. 
Care of invalids. Cleanliness of person and 
room. 
Disinfection. 
Heating and ventilation of house. Lack of 
moisture. 
Emergencies,—artificial respiration, drowning, 
gas poisoning, suffocation, cheking. 
Heart :— , 
Taking the pulse. ] 
Effect of position upon circulation. Fainting. 
Emergencies,—tourniquet and bandages. 
Contagious Diseases :— 
Ways of infection. Hands, clothing, dust, food, 
and water. 
Necessity for isolation. Laws as to isolation. 
BIGHTH OR NINTH GRADE. 
I. Review general physiology and personal 


hygiene by means of careful theme writing with dis- 
cussion. 

II. School and public hygiene:— 

1. Relation of personal, home, and_ school 


hygiene to the public health, as shown by 
statistics or transmisson of disease. Show 
that each person and each home may need 
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protection from others and has a right to 
protection. 

2. Requirements for public health. 

Pure food, pure water, pure air, protection 
from contagious diseases, protection from 
alcohol and other poisons. 

3. Boards of health. 

Necessity for. 

State. City and town. How chosen. 

4. Protection of food supply. 

Aduiterations. 

Meat, fish, milk, butter, fruit, vegetables. 

3akeries. 

Protection of water supply. 

Sources of local water supply. 

Danger of pollution. 

Means of prevention. 

Danger from impure ice. 

Protection from impure air. 

Sanitary regulations of schoolhouses, tene- 
ment and lodging houses and factories, 
workshops, and stores. 

Plumbing regulations and house drainage. 

Removal of garbage and waste; sewage dis- 
posal, 

Regulations concerning stables and other 
keeping of animals. 

Dangerous and offensive employments. 

Protection from contagion. 

Hospitals. 

Care and isolation of sick. 

Exclusion from school. 

9. Special school hygiene. 

10. Pretection from alcohol and other pcisons. 

—State Report. 
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INDUSTRIES.—(XIX.) 


BY R. W. 


ZINC. 


Zinc is a bluish-white metal that because of its 
malleability and its resistance to tarnish from at- 
mospheric conditions enters quite largely into vari- 
ous modern manufactures. 

Tt was first discovered and utilized as a metal in 
England about 1730. But for a full century from 
that time its use was as nothing compared with its 
wide use to-day. In 1848 a remarkably pure zinc 
ore was tound in New Jersey, and it was esteemed 
a valuable find. In 1853 an extensive bed of ore 
was opened up in the Saucon valley, Pa., which 
has been mined with varying results to the present. 
The discovery of somewhat inferior ores was 
shertly afterwards made near the border-line of 
Virginia and Tennessee. 

About 1860 deposits of zinc were found in the 
Mississippi valley, in western Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and eastern Iowa, and mining of the metal was 
entered upon as far as the distractions due to the 
Civil war would permit. But zinc had not vet 
found its rightful economic place as a metal. The 
war called for large supplies of lead; and as lead 
was usually associated with zinc in the western 
mines, large quantities of zinc ore were thrown 
away by the miners as valueless. 


WALLACE, 


In the early ‘seventies large beds of zinc ore, 
associated more or less with lead, were found in 
central and especially in southwestern Missouri, in 
the Ozark range; while in the late ‘seventies, it was 
found that these ore beds extended into south- 
eastern Kansas. While these ores of the West were 
not as rich in quality as the ores of the East, they 
were far beyond them in abundance. Gradually, 
but inevitably, the zinc industry focused itself in the 
West, and gave rise to such important centres as 
Joplin, Mo., and lola, Kansas. 

Zine ores are also found in Colorado, Arkansas, 
and New Mexico, and—without doubt—Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana will in the near future add to 
the zinc supply. Zine mining in this country has 
large promise in it, especially when it is recalled 
that mauy of the European mines are showing 
signs of exhaustion. This is true of the mines of 
Silesia in Germany, which for some time have been 
prolific producers of the metal. 

Zine ores are known by different names, such as 
sphalerite, smithsonite, calamine, zincite, wi'- 
lemite, and franklinite. In New Jersey 0 es, 
sphalerite is almost entirely lacking, while franklin- 
ite and willemite are most prominent. But the 
western ores are almost entirely sphalerite, which is 
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by far the most common form in which the metal 
is found in America. 

Quite frequently in the Missouri and Kansas 
region the ore is found in huge subterranean 
pockets hundreds of feet in diameter. These 
pockets render the mining much casier and more 
remunerative. Because of the presence of other 
substances with the zinc, the ore is called “blende.” 
Of 3,890 carloads of blende shipped from the Jop- 
lin mines in 190+, the percentage of zinc was 58.26, 
or considerably more than half zinc. 

The uses to which zinc is put are numerous. Its 
high malleability allows of its being rolled into thin 
sheets. Peecause of this quality, with its flexibility 
when cold, and its slight alteration through ex- 
posure to the air, it is extensively used for roofing 
purposes, and has become an important rival of tin 
and the time-honored shingle in this respect. 

As a coating to iron sheets it enters into “gal- 
vanized iron,’ which in the many forms it takes 
has become a domestic necessity. 

Sheet zinc, because of its resistance to heat, is 
largely used as a precaution against fire from 
stoves and furnaces. In this respect it is the fire- 
man’s and the underwriter’s friend. 

In association with copper it enters into the com- 
position of brass. Ordinarily brass is made up of 
two parts of copper to one of zinc. The increase 
of percentage of the zinc alloy tends to make the 
brass more fusible, harder, and more brittle. 

“White metal’ is an alloy of zinc and copper in 
which zine largely predominates. This alloy is ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of buttons, espe- 
cially those used for ladies’ outside wraps. 

With copper predominating in the combination 
zinc is used in producing “imitation gold,” which is 
extensively made up into “gold foil” for gilding 
purposes. 

Zine is also used in the construction of certain 
kinds of electric batteries. 

“Zine-white” is the oxide of zinc, and ranks next 
to “white lead” in importance as a pigment. It is 
largely used in mixed paints. If is espec ally 
esteemed for in-door painting, as it adds greatly to 
the purity and brilliancy of the colors. It is a'so 
used by manufacturers of paper, rubber goods, an‘ 
pottery 

The manufacture of “zine-white”’ is peculiarly an 
American invention. It was to produce this as a 
pigment that first led to the development of zin: 
mining in America. 

Commercial zinc is commonly known as 
“spelter.” Of the world’s output of spelter the 
United States produces about one-fourth. Ger 
many still is the largest producer, but this country 
is gaining upon her rapidly, and in a few years may 
possibly surpass her. 

The growth of American production is signifi- 
cant. In 1880 our smelters furnished only 23,000 
tons of spelter: but in 1902 the production had 
reached 144,007 tons. For the fiscal year 1900-1, 
after supplving the home ‘demand, we exported— 
mainly to Britain—no less than 45,000,000 pounds, 
or 22,500 tons, of commercial zinc. Reckoning 

30,000 pounds as a carload, it required fifty trains 
of thirty cars to the train to convey to the sea- 
board the spelter that we sent to foreign pur- 


chasers, 
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THE SOO CANAL. 


Now that the ice has sealed up the waterways of 
the Great Lakes for the winter, it is a good oppor- 
tunity te see the enormous traffic of the season just 
closed. 

Special interest centres in the Soo canal, the 
important link between Lakes Superior and 
Huron, as this is its jubilee year. Fifty vears ago 
the first ship canal around the rapids in the St. 
Marvy’s river was completed and opened to traffic. 


The two locks of the first canal were each 350 
feet long, and had a depth of thirteen feet. 
But this became entirely inadequate for the 


growing traffic, and a new canal was constructed, 
having two locks, one 515 feet long, and the sec- 
ond 800 feet, each having a depth of twenty-one 
feet. 

More traffic passes through this canal than 
through any similar waterway in the world. 

The traffic of the Suez canal for 1904 was 
12,000,000 tons. The traffic of the Soo canal up to 
November 1, 1905, was 37,093,930 tons, or more 
than three times that of its Oriental rival. And the 
Soo was open for only six months, while the Suez 
was open the entire year. 

1902 was the Soo’s record-breaking year, but the 
record passes now to 1905, with 2,400,000 tons to 
the good beyond 1902. 

Some of the increases have been soft coal (west- 
bound) 1,009,000 tons; iron ore, 11,700,000 tons; 
wheat, 9,273,000 bushels ; 750,000 barrels of flour— 
the ore, wheat, and flour being all east-bound. 

Lumber fell behind 1902, being only 975,000,000 
feet compared with 1,075,000,000 feet in the former 
year. Duluth alone shipped 450,000,000 feet, the 
largest total in the history of that port. 

Eighteen thousand, five hundred and seventy-two 
vessels passed through the Soo in the course of the 
season, or eighty-seven vessels every twenty-four 
hours, or nearly four vessels an hour day and night. 

The traffic for October last was the heaviest of 
any month since the canal was opened, being 
6,046,187 tons of freight. In fact this is a complete 
record-breaker. This would be 8,126 tons an hour, 
or 155 tons—270,000 pounds—a minute, for the 
entire month—a volume of trafficalmost incredible. 

Little wonder that on this jubilee vear a magni- 
ficent monument is being erected as a permanent 
memorial of an undertaking of such importance in 
the industrial development of the country. The 
$10,00C appropriation by Congress, $15,000 by the 
State of Michigan, and the large amount contri- 
buted by the vessel interests of the Great Lakes, 
will certainly provide a monument in some measure 
worthy of the waterway it is to commemorate. 

——— —  — «06-80-90 

F. W. N., Connecticut: Your Journal is just 
what we want here, and far excels any of the New 
York educational periodicals. We all like it very 
much, and no paper from our teachers’ reading 
table is more thumbed than the Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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E. L. S., Louisiana: I have been a reader of your 

excellent paper ever since my arrival at manhood. 

It has helped me greatly, held high my esteem for 

our profession, and given me much of the best 
thinking material I have had. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE VALUE OF REAL INTEREST AS A 
STIMULUS IN MUSIC STUDY. 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN, 


Once J heard a teacher object to beautiful and 
charming songs as the basis of music study in the 
schoolroom. She claimed that the children become 
tired of pretty songs and that, in consequence, their 
interest in the music hour wanes and the work 
grows uninteresting and monotonous. 

This teacher had evidently reasoned to herself 
that if the songs were not pretty and interesting the 
children would not grow tired of them (and this 
seems logical enough, for surely no one can grow 
tired of what he has never loved!). The corollary 
of this conclusion is that sight-reading exercises 
are the best for the purposes of drill and study, 
that the safest way to avoid lowering the child’s 
ideals is to base his study on exercises that are 
merely technical in purpose and disciplinary in in- 
tent. Those who reason thus have evidently 
worked out two points to their own satisfaction: 
First, that children will not tire of what they have 
never really liked; and second, that to give chil- 
dren a knowledge of the structure of a beautiful 
song by close inspection and minute observation of 
its details is to rob it (to a degree, at least) of its 
freshness and beauty and, consequently, of its 
truer and higher significance. 

When discussing the teaching of music, one 
often hears it said that the children may be so 
taught that they will become interested in the 
study of mere technical exercises, that they will 
learn to enjoy their sight-reading studies ; and it is 
a well-known fact that the efforts of children can 
be so directed and their work so stimulated that 
they have a kind of enjoyment in the performance 
of any task, independently of the real interest or 
advantage that it holds for them. This habit of dis- 
torting the natural interest of the child, by accus- 
toming him to be satisfied with, or at least resigned 
to, things that are in reality distasteful to him (or 
ought to be) lies at the very source of much poor 
teaching; and this is especially true in regard to 
the teaching of music in the schools. 

When children get into this attitude toward 
their work, conditions are not favorable to their 
best development—they have learned to substitute 
confidence in their teacher’s judgment and a sub- 
mission to routine-like methods for an appreciation 
and love of the subject itself. So trained, they form 
the habit of measuring their interests by the 
amount of effort put forth and learn to subordinate 
their enjoyment to a feeling of self-sacrifice, and 
they will at last actually claim credit because they 
don’t enjoy themselves—because they dislike what 
they are doing. é’ 

This is a species of insincere martyrdom that 
seems to have grown up as a part of our modern 
educational system. After all, when analyzed, it is 
nothing more than selfishness pure and simple—a 
desire to get ahead of the individual who takes his 
enjoyment as he goes along. This attitude is based 


on the lowest kind of competition, that of blindly 
sacrificing everything for the final triumph. But, 
in the end, there is no triumph, no ascendency, On 
the contrary, the power gained is narrow, seli- 
contained, selfish—lacking all the largeness and 
fullness of right living and true feeling. It is of a 
low order and, like the material on which the study 
is based, lacks every element of the artistic. 

Teachers who advocate work of this quality are 
found giving little children the most lifeless kind of 
sight-reading exercises, absolutely devoid of beauty 
and charm. They claim that later on the children 
will be well repaid for the self-denial practiced! 
And the worst of it is that the children soon catch 
the spirit of the teacher, if she be strong in person- 
ality and power of discipline, and there is a unity in 
the thought and purpose prevailing in the school- 
room which really gives the work the appearance 
of being satisfactory and well organized. Sooner 
or later everyone begins to feel that there is some- 
thing wrong with the work, but itis difficult to 
recognize the points where it fails. 

Those who believe in work of this kind seem to 
think that naturé is an unsafe guide, that all innate 
desire and natural interest must be suppressed, and 
that something artificial and unnatural must be 
built up in its stead. 

Music education demands first of all the very 
best of the art as a basis. There can be no com- 
promise on this standard; but it calls for much 
more. ‘The demand extends to and includes the 
presentation of that best in such a way that the 
child will learn to appreciate aad to love it with an 
ever increasing interest and understanding. 

Real things in art, if properly presented, are 
always interesting to the child, just as they are to 
the adult, and it is an accepted truth that if the 
child’s interest wane or fail in the use of the best 
things in art, it is because the teacher has failed to 
utilize the different phases of the art for his advan- 
tage and development; that is, has failed to arouse 
the activities of the child in their right proportion. 

Let us repeat: Art education demands the very 
best material for children; but it demands also, as 
equally important, that this best be presented in a 
way that conforms to the natural ability and ever- 
growing powers of the child. 

When children have sung a beautiful song by 
ear, and have committed the verses of the poetry to 
memory, so that they can sing the song in its com- 
pleteness with interest and enjoyment, their ac- 
quaintance with the song as a basis of interest has 
only just begun. If the song be used improvidently 
and uneducationally, as a thing of mere parrotlike 
repetition, it will soon run the course of its interest 
for the children. I have known children to turn 
with delight from the indefinite study of songs that 
were sung in a haphazard way by ear to the study 
of sight-reading exercises that had no value and 
absolutely no musical significance; the sight- 
reading exercises were definite and seemed to get 
somewhere, while the other was indefinite and un- 
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(Continued on page 18.) 
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DISCIPLINE.— (III. ) 
A MATTER OF RELATION. 


Discipline, ideal or real, is a matter of relation, 
of the relation of each child to every other child, 
of each child to his teacher, of all the children to the 
teacher, of the teacher to each child individually, 
to all the children collectively. 

How much of your discipline is individual? 
How much ceollective? How much arises from 
friction among the children? How much of the 
individual discipline springs from some element in 
the child’s disposition? How much from some ele- 
ment in your own disposition? How many of the 
occasions for discipline arise from the physical con- 
dition of >the child or children, and how many 
from your own physical condition? How many 
from unfavorable material conditions? From social 
conditions? Irom temperamental causes? 

Batavia has practically no problems for disci- 
pline, because for not more than forty minutes at 
one tinie are teacher and pupils kept in a relation 
that can cause friction. Then the teacher is merely 
a helpful comrade. ‘The best single feature in the 
Batavia idea, to my thinking, is the frequent 
changing of all the conditions of relationship. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the arid land of the 
United States would need no irrigation if the soil 
could be loosened up onthe suriace after every 
slight rainfall, and frequently the rest of the year. 
They are raising more wheat to the acre on land 
that has always been a desert, without irrigation, 
than in the same region with irrigation. It is 
called “dry farming,” but the secret is simple. A 
desert is made such by the capillary attraction of 
the soil, that has baked little tubes in which every 
drop of moisture from ’way down is drawn up and 
sent off into the parched atmosphere. Now the 
soil is deep-plowed, seed is drilled deep, and after 
every rainiall the soil is loosened for it to sink in, 
and then it is kept loose that it may not come out. 
Wherever fourteen inches of rainfall comes in 
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twelve months, and there is little area in which 
there is not that amount, large crops are raised. 
Now much of the disciplinary difficulty in any 
school is reduced to the minimum when the rela- 
tions change frequently. When there is the slight- 
est ruction probable let the teacher put her p<r- 
sonality promptly aside, turn to singing, or physi- 
cal exercises, or call for a declamation, anything 
that breaks up the relationship in which the mis- 
chief is brewing. If the relationship is between 
pupils, then a bit of marching or a general reseat- 
ing without calling attention to the reason why 
you do it. Anything that changes relations will 
often prevent occasions for trouble. 

+O @-0-@-0-@-e 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The late Superintendent George H. Conley of 
Boston in his first report made an earnest plea for 
the utmost use of the vacation schools'-— 

“The first vacation school of which there is any 
record was established in Boston in 1866, It was 
a private undertaking on the part of the First 
Church, and in no way identified or connected 
with the public schools of the city. The first va- 
cation school conducted as a part of a city school 
system was established in Newark, in 1883. Dur- 
ing the past ten years vacation schools have re- 
ceived a great impetus and have been adopted as 
part of the public school systems in nearly all the 
large cities of the country. Unquestionably they 
are a great public benefit and an immense boon es- 
pecially to the poorer children in the crowded lo- 
calities, for whom the education of the street is 
the only alternative to that which the vacation 
school offers. 

“Lhe object of the vacation school is to keep 
children from the pernicious influence of the 
streets, gratify their desires for rational amuse- 
ment, and stimulate an interest in helpful occu- 
pations. 


“The schoolyards are open for playgrounds and 
the schoolrooms for recreation, study, and in- 
struction. The physical well being of the pupis 
is cared for by exercises which are wisely planned 
and carefully directed; the subjects taught are 
those most attractive and practical; and the teach- 


ing is adapted to arouse interest, appeal to the 
higher motives, and produce most desirable 


mental and moral results. 

“So widespread and general has the movement 
become throughout the country that even in the 
small towns school committees are aiming to give 
the children something to-do during the vacation 
period for the exercise of their surplus vitality, 
which might be expended in wrong directions. 
The movement has extended to England through 
the report of the educational - commission which 
recently visited this country, and the experiments 
that have been made in London have met with 
such success and favor that, according to the Lon- 
don Times, an urgent demand has recently been 


mace upon the London County Council for the 
general establishment of such schools in the 
crowded and poorer sections of the city. These 


facts indicate the esteem in which this compara- 
tively new feature of educational work is generally 
held.” 
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THE POLITICAL FRIENDSHIP OF TEACHERS. 


Superintendent Langdon of San Francisco was 
elected district attorney for the county of San 
I‘rancisco by a majority of more than 10,000, and 
undoubtedly the re-election of Mayor Schmidt 
was largely due to the presence of Mr. Langdon 
on the ticket. The popularity of Mr. Langdon 
was due to the fact that he was superintendent, 
that he was immensely popular as a superintend- 
ent, that under him the entire department was 
harmonious and that the children were the best 
possible campaigaers for their superintendent. 
The entire incident is a revelation and a sugges- 
tion. The teachers were not organized, they were 
simply harmonious,—superintendent, principals, 
grade teachers all in unison. 


o@>-4+0-4ce 40> 
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MARK TWAIN AT SEVENTY. 


At the banquet in honor of his seventieth birth- 
day, Mark Twain said: “If you shrink at thought 
of night, and winter, and the late home-coming 
from the banquet and the lights and the laughter, 
through the deserted streets—a desolation which 
would not remind you now, as for a generation it 
dic, that your friends are sleeping, and you must 
creep in a-tiptoe and not disturb them but wou!d 
only remind you that you need not tiptoe, you can 
never disturb them more—if you shrink at thought 
of these things you need only reply: ‘Your invita- 
tion honors me, and pleases me becanse you still 
keep me in your remembrance, but I am seventy: 
seventy, and would nestle.in the chimney corner, 
and smoke my pipe, and read my book, and take 
my rest, wishing you well in all affection, and that 
when you, in your turn, shall arrive at Pier No. 70, 
you may step aboard your waiting ship with a 
reconciled spirit,.and lay your course toward the 
sinking stn with a contented heart.” 

——————_—-#- 6-6-0 0-—— 


HARRISBURG’S GREAT TRIUMPH. 


Superintendent F. E. Downes of Harrisburg has 
wen a notable triumph for the schools. He was 
the high school principal at the time of the death 
of Mr. Foose, who had seen long service as super- 
intendent, and Mr. Downes was at once promoted 
to the position thus made vacant. Among his 
earliest pronunciamentos was one for an increase, 
a substantial and just increase, of salaries. It was 
no easy undertaking, but he went about it in a 
statesmanlike manner, unified the teachers, all of 
them, became their leader, and as a result the high 
school teachers’ increase was 2% per cent., grade 
principals from 13 to 26 per cent., grammar grades, 
8 per cent., upper primary grade, 27 per cent., two 
lower primary grades, 40 per cent. Now the two 
upper grammar grades have $75 a month and all 
others $70. This is one of the best pieces of edu- 
cational statesmanship in city school leadership 
that we have recently seen. 
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TONING UP SPELLING. 

County Superintendent Downs of Altoona, Pa., 
has raised the daily standard in spelling in a few 
weeks from 60 per cent. to 95 per cent., and all by 
merely calling the attention of the teachers to the 
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matter, speaking to the schools aboot it, and giving 
a few pointers. It is surprising what a change will 
come over a school when a little spirit is put into 
a subject, and a little assistance given to the 
teachers. On the other hand it is so easy for a 
teacher to he content with mighty poor work when 
the class gets into the ruts. 


oo oo 2 es 
DISTRACTED BY LIBRARY BOOKS. 


A parent was asked in writing whether or not 
John was a good student at honie. The answer 
came back, “He is a good student, when not dis- 
tracted by reading library books.” 

It would be interesting to know how many high 
school students are distracted by reading library 
books. These same boys rarely read library 
books after they leave school. These four years 
ought to be given to study and to the reading of 
classics in connection with school work. Some- 
thing should be done to check this vicious distrac- 
tion during these years. 

————————-0- © --@-0--@ -0- —____ —_ 


THE PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Parental school—provided it is parental— 
and the Reformatory, such as Massachusetts and 
New York have, are among the best of educational 
forces. ‘They are the nursery of better inanhood 
among the falling—not fallen---classes.. Tho 
juvenile court is infinitely more beneficial when 
there is a place to tone up the physical system, 
stimulate a better purpose, create new hopes and 
aspirations before relaunching them into old sur- 
roundings, 

aS oo or 
LAS ANIMAS GARDENS. 

Superintendent George L Hess of Las Animas, 
Col., is making the most of the school garden 
idea of any one I know in a place of its size. It 
is in the arid belt, an irrigated town. He has 136 
kitchen gardens. The land is ali loaned; one 
farmer plowed it all gratis, the big boys spaded it 
over after the plowing. All the tools were loaned 
by the parents of the pupils. The water company 
voted them a hundred cubic feet of water, which 
would water twenty acres. They will tap the 
ditch for them whenever they need it. The lots 
are about eight by twelve feet. The government 
furnished the seed. 
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BROOKLYN PENSION FUND. 


The Brooklyn pension fund is in excellent con- 
dition. ‘There was on January 1 an unexpended 
balance of about $895,000. In 1904 about $200,- 
000 was added to the fund. 

The approximate income 
cises, $282,000; deductions from the salaries of 
teachers, $161,000; interest, $41,000; © estimated 
total reductions for absence, $316,000, making a 
total income of $800,000. Against this total are 
the charges for the 104 pensioners, $532,000, 
leaving a surplus of $268,000. In addition to the 
income of $800,000 there is available, if the board 
of education desires to use it, $95,000 of the perma- 
nent fund, the board having the right to use any 
amount of the permanent fund in excess of 


for 1905 is: Ex- 


$800,000. The board of education can refund to 
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sick teachers the entire amount contributed to the 
fund by all teachers on the one per cent. basis, and 
still have a surplus beyond what is needed to pay 
the pensions of the teachers already retired, 
amounting to $107,000. 
———- ——-— —-°@-0-@-0-@ 0 i 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver is by far the 
most interesting and important lecturer available 
for teachers’ gatherings. He is in the same class 
with Booker T. Washington and Jacob Riis. He 
has as great a storyto tell as either of them, and he 
tells it as weli as they do. He will be available in 
New England in February for the first time, and it 
will probably be a long time before he can be here 
again. 


The selling value of the stock of the United 
States steel corporation was $257,000,000 greater 
on December 1 than on May 1. There was, per- 
haps, no greater real value, but the selling value of 
one stock had increased more than $3 for every 
man, woman, and child in this great land of ours. 


The students of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., liave had their way about it, and Presi- 
dent Gordon has resigned. It would be comical 
were it not so tragic to see how easy it seems to 
be for college students to disgrace when they do 
not care to dethrone a president. 


A settled minister in Santa Rosa asked Luther 
Burbank to attend his church on a special Sunday, 
and harangued at the noted wonder worker, warn- 
ing him to desist, as he was attempting to undo the 
works of God and to supplant his laws. They need 
the “Fool Killer” out there. 


California is much stirred up over the ruling of 
the state board of education that a ‘university 
graduate must take a year’s post-graduate course 
in education before she can have a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. The other states will watch the eftect with 
much interest. 


Every parent of a high school boy in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is asked im writing if his boy smokes. 
Great good results from this simple query. If he 
says “No,” and the principal learns that he does, 
he has an excuse for notifying the parent. 


We refuse to believe the rumor that labor 
organizations are planning to delay all work on 
twenty-six schoolhouses in Chicago, because the 
best feature of the labor movement has been its 
devotion to the schools. 


It seems to be the universal testimony that 
light-heartedness and good fellowship characterize 
the schools of France. Let us strive for it in the 
schools of the United States. 


The New York City Public Education Associa- 
tion has championed the consolidation of smal! 
schools, the introduction of nature study, and the 
securing of child labor laws. 


The Allegheny county civic club has largely in- 
creased the proportion of scholarly men and wo- 
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men in the teaching force of the county, notably in 
Pittsburg and Allegheny. 


It is a great credit to any city to have its teachers 
called to better positions. It speaks well ‘for the 
whole system as much as for the individual. 


There is money enough in the United States for 
all school needs. We only need to have all taxes 
honestly assessed and collected. 


Day nurseries are a great blessing to the schools, 
since they prepare the children far better for the 
schools when old enough to enter. 


The school ought to check that restlessness 
among children which is the chief cause for their 
leaving school too early. 


J. C. King, superintendent of Boone, Iowa, 
issues the brightest and best advice to his teachers 
in an inexpensive way. 


Emporia, Kansas, state normal school has the 
largest proportion of men of any that we know. 


No state has a school garden law, and scarcely a 
state will be without school gardens this vear. 


Some one blunders when any teacher is trying to 
instruct and inspire fifty children in a class. 


President Butler’s trying experiences at Colum- 
bia have awakened universal interest. 


“I did it because I was weak,” a boy told the 
judge in a juvenile court. 


The Topeka high school makes beginning Latin 
delightful and effective. 


Humane education should always have a place 
in the teacher’s plans. 


New York gives a third more time to drawing 
than does Boston. 


New York city has the best of daily medical 
school inspection. 


Are you still giving too much time to arithmetic? 
It is inexcusable. 


Whoever wants you for your degree better not 
have you at all. 


Utica prints a school report that will be read by 
the citizens. 


The school life grows complex to its disadvan- 
tage. 


Simply holding a job is small business. 
Charity is the teacher’s greatest virtue. 


A fussy teacher is a nuisance. 


Dis-ease is perverted ease. 
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CHRISTMAS CARNAGE. 


It is melancholy that through the season of 
“peace and good will’ there should have been in 
Kussia, and especially at Moscow, day after day, 
scenes of senseless and fruitless carnage. The 
revolutionists in that city were too impatient to 
wait for the day set for the great political strike. 
They began a day earlier; and soon there were 
desperate collisions between them and the troops, 
becoming more general and more sanguinary as the 
days passed. What the revolutionists lacked in 
organization, arms, and leadership, they made up 
in reckless courage. Mowed down by artillery, and 
caught in the burning debris of the buildings 
within which they fought, they barricaded street 
after street, flung themselves with fury upon the 
troops, and when everything else failed, threw 
bombs upon them from the housetops. Thousands 
of them were killed and wounded, and eye wit- 
nesses report that most of the bodies which 
strewed the streets were of beardless youth. 


AT THE CAPITAL. 


At St. Petersburg, the workmen were less prompt 
in action. They struck, to the number of 200,000 
or more, at the time appointed; but they did not 
hurry to take up arms. The government was 
watchful, and just as the fighting committee of the 
Workmen’s Council was completing its plans for 
an outbreak, it swooped down upon them and cap- 
tured them all. At the same time, through treach- 
ery among the strikers, the government found the 
deposits of arms and incriminating papers relating 
to the proposed uprising. As a rule, the soldiers 
remained loyal. At Moscow, they wavered and 
several regiments joined the revolutionists; but, 
later, when the latter began throwing bombs in- 
discriminately from the housetops, the wavering 
soldiers went hack to their allegiance. 


A NEW ELECTORAL DECREE. 


In the midst of all this chaos and bloodshed, the 
government gazetted a new electoral law. The 
law denies universal suffrage, explaining its refusal 
on the ground that even some of the weste nm 
countries do not possess it. But the new decree 
very materially extends the suffrage beyond the 
limits marked out in the first decree, especially in 
the cities, where it is made almost universal. 
Special provision is made for factory workmen, and 
the suffrage further includes all owners of real 
estate paying taxes, shopkeepers, persons paying a 
lodging tax, and persons in the government ser- 
vice, including railroad men. The indirect system 
of two degrees of voters in both city and country 
is retained. The cities will not have separate repre- 
sentatives, as at first planned, but the electoral col- 
leges will be composed by the provinces. The 
workmen will choose an elector for every 10,000 
men, which, in St. Petersburg, will give them 
twenty-four electors in the electoral college, to 
fourteen peasant electors, eighteen landlords, andi 
fifteen city landlords. They will have to combine, 
therefore, with the peasant electors, if they are to 
outvote the landlords, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


SOARING RATES FOR MONEY. 


The New York money market broke all recent 
records on Thursday, when the rate soared up to 
125 for call money andater in the day dropped to 
6. The money stringency which is reflected in 
these high rates is the result. in part of an ex- 
tremely active speculation. The enormous volume 
of business which is being done strains the re- 


.sources of the banks to the utmost. Coincident 


with this, foreign exchange credit which would 

ordinarily relieve the situation is curtailed by a- 
shortage of cars, which prevents a rapid marketing 

oi cotton and grain. But, besides all this, we are 

feeling at this distance some of the effect of the 

Russian disturbances. Foreign financiers are fac- 

ing the possibility of a default in the interest on the 

vast Russian loans and this makes them cautious 

about parting with money. 

ENERGETIC FOOTBALL REFORM. 

The interest in the question of football reform 
was shown by the presence of the representatives 
of sixty-eight colleges and universities at the foot- 
ball conference which met at New York on Thurs- 
day, at the invitation of the University of New 
York. The policy upon which the conference 
agreed looks to the abolition of mass formations, 
the lodgment of more definite responsibility with 
the academic authorities for the conduct of the 
game within their respective institutions, and the 
election of a new committee on rules to act in con- 
nection with the existing committee, if that is prac- 
ticable, and if not to act independently. Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Annapolis, 
and Chicago University were not represented at 
the conference. It is from those institutions that 
the existing committee on rules is chosen. 

A NEW PRESIDENT FOR FRANCE. 

President Loubet’s term of office is about ex- 
piring, and on January 18 the National Assembly 
will meet at Versailles to choose his successor. 
The French system is as if with us the two houses 
of Congress, instead of meeting in joint session for 
the purpose of witnessing the final count of the 
electoral vote, were themselves -tco choose the 
President. The 990 senators and deputies have 
that duty before them, and there is naturally a good 
deal of interest to see in what temper thev will ap- 
proach it, and what will be the outcome of the bal- 
loting. M. Loubet has - conducted himself so 
wisely during his seven vears in office that there is 
a possibility of his being urged for a second term, 
although he has given no countenance to such a 
movement. But M. Fallieres, president of the 
senate, is the leading candidate, and President 
Doumer of the chamber of deputies is also in the 
field. Tf their candidacies should prove mutually 
destructive, the choice may fall upon the premier, 
M. Rouvier. 

A PRESIDENT ON THE WING. 

There is new trouble in Santo Domingo, and 
President Morales, being at swords’ points with, 
his cabinet, and with the party which he was sup- 


[Continued on page 24.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


[Continued from page 13.] 








satisfactory, the teacher herself appearing not to 
know just what she expected the children to do— 
a lack of purpose which the children were quick to 
recognize. 

Many teachers have a fickle attitude toward 
songs, changing aimlessly from one song to an- 
other in order to sustain the interest in the music 
hour ; thus they develop a kind of sensational inter- 
est instead of the more healthful sort that comes 
from an orderly and well-graded method of study- 
ing songs. When teachers get themselves into this 
relation to their work, they will be found con- 
stantly looking for the particular song that seems 
most to please the fancy at the moment; thus they 
establish in the minds of the children a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction and uncertainty born of their own in- 
definiteness. The singing in such classes is ‘likely 
to swing around in a circle of fifteen or twenty 
songs, which are sung over and over again until the 
novelty is worn off: and as soon as the children tire 
of the songs, thev tire of the music hour, and it is 
almost impossible to re-establish the right kind of 
interest in singing and the study of music. 


— ——-& -e-@-e-¢-e-—_ —_ — 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 

BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY. 
“Merchant of Venice.”’-—-( VIII. ) 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAY.—III. 
QUESTIONS FOR DAILY LESSONS TO BE ASSIGNED IN 
ADVANCE. 

ACT V,—THE CLOSE. 

Scene I.—- 

1. Where is the scene of this act? 

. What is the character of the opening con- 
versation in this scene? Why should the scene 
open in this way? 

3. Has Lorenzo turned poet? What kind of 
night was itr What things had happened “in such 
a night’? 

4. How does music affect Jessica? What does 
Lorenzo say of the effect of music? Note familiar 
quotations. 
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5. Where is Portia supposed to be returning 
from? 

6. Could this conversation between Lorenzo 
and Jessica have taken place between Gratiano and 
Nerissa? Why or why not? 

7. To what does Portia refer when she says, “So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world”? ; 

8. Do you think Bassanio and Gratiano were 
justifiable in giving away their wives’ rings? Did 
Portia and Nerissa think any less of them for it? 

9. What do you think of Portia’s manner of 
handling the affair? Was she not rather tantaliz- 
ing, when she knew all about it? 

10. Why is Nerissa constantly with Portia 
through the entire play? 

11. Make a list of the “sweet” and the 
“sweetest” thing in this act. Who uses the terms? 

12. What characters are brought together in 
Portia’s home at the last? Who are left out? 
Why? 

18. This act is composed of “sweets,” moon- 
shine, music, love; why? 
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14. Of what is Portia’s home a type? 

5. Note that to make the comedy complete 
Antonio’s “argosies richly come to harbor sud- 
denly.” 

16. Why is this scene placed in the night? Is 
it any more effective? If so, why? 

17. If the ring episode were left out, how wou'd 
you end the play? 

GENERAL. 

1. In what scene do vou like Portia best? 

2. The court or trial scene is considered the 
strongest scene in the play, indeed one of the 
strongest scenes in any of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Why? 

3. What particular things make “The Merchant 
of Venice’ an interesting and a popular play? 

4. It is considered a good acting play. Why?— 
From “Outline Studies in the Shakespearean 
Drama.” 


CARE OF LIBRARY BOOKS. - 


Teachers, pupils, and borrowers of books should 
carefully observe the following suggestions :— 

1. Never touch a book unless your hands are 
clean and dry. 

2. Never turn down the corners of a leaf. 

3. Never turn an open book on its face. 

4. Never leave a book in the sunlight or on a 
dusty shelf or desk. 

5. Do not mark books. 
Keep books away from heat and dampness. 
Do not wet your fingers to turn a leaf.— 
Missouri Course of Study. 
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About 4000 estates of persons not leaving wills were pro- 
bated in the Massachusetts Courts last year. The administra- 
tion of such estates might have been simplified and in many 


cases made less expensive if the property had been distributed § 
under properly drawn wills. 


There are many reasons why a person owning property 
should make a will. A pamphlet we have issued explains 
these reasons, and gives an outline of the law of distribution 
of property in case no will is left. 


Copies may be had at either office or will be mailed on 
request. 


VAULT DEPARTMENT 


Ever since the introduction of safe deposit vaults people 
of wealth have kept their stocks and bonds in them; to-day, 
however, thousands of people with few or no stocks and bonds 
are renting boxes and putting into them their wills, important 
letters, heirlooms, jewelry, silverware, fire and life insurance 


policies, savings-bank books, mortgages and notes, deeds and 
contracts. 


The Safe Deposit Vaults at both offices of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company are of modern construction, fire and 
burglar proof. The rent of boxes is from $10 a year upward. 


A pamphlet describing our vaults will be mailed on request. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


* 
LABORATORY AND FIELD EXERCISES IN PHYSI- 

CAL GEOGRAPHY. A Manual for Secondary Schools. 

By Gilbert Haven Trafton, Instructor in Science, Pas- 

saic (N. J.) high school. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 

90 pp. List price, 4Q cents; mailing price, 45 cents. 

Physical geography, like the inductive methods in the 
dead languages, has been playing hide-and-seek in the 
American schools for nearly half a century. Of course, 
the fountain of all geography is physical, and there is no 
teaching of any geography that does not drink deep at 
this physical fountain. But too often the child has been 
brought unwillingly and made to drink rebelliously. 
Here all this is changed. Gilbert Haven Trafton—by the 
way, it is easy to guess who he is from the name—goes 
a-field with the boys and girls and leads them into their 
own discoveries, into self-interpreting of nature, into 
individual estimates of causes and effects. 

For those who wish to take the college entrance ex- 
aminations in physical geography, this manual is espe- 
cially adapted, since it has been prepared to meet the 
laboratory requirements of the college entrance exam- 
ination board, and contains the equivalent of fifty of the 
sixty-eight exercises suggested in their list, from which 
the candidate may select forty. 

But it has another mission. It is planned to occupy 
the same place in the study of physical geography that 
the laboratory manual holds in the study of physics or 
chemistry. 

Numerous questions, based on the principle that the 
pupil should not be told what he can reason out for him- 
self, encourage independent thought and observation. 
At the same time, the directions are given with sufficient 
detail and clearness to enable the pupil to understand 
what he is to do. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
Gleason, A. M., Roxbury Latin School. 
American Book Company. Cloth. 155 pp. 

Under the editorial supervision of Professor Smyth of 
Harvard, a Greek Series has been prepared for colleges 
and schools, and this work on “Composition” finds a 
place in this valuable series. It begins with the simplest 
possible sentences, and grows more difficult as the stu- 
dent’s acquaintance with Greek enlarges. The parts of 
speech in this ancient tongue are first carefully ex- 
plained, and then follow 100 exercises that are to be 
translated from Saxon to Greek. A careful vocabulary 
completes the work. 


Clarence W. 
New York: 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT LITERATURE— 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH AND CHRIS- 
TIAN SCRIPTURES. By Newton Mann. 220 Devon- 
shire street, Boston: James H. West Company. 381 
pp. Price, $1.50, net; postage, 14 cents. 

This is a veritable treasure house of information re- 
garding the growth and development of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, containing much reliable information and fascinat- 
ing traditions which shed greater light upon the litera- 
ture of the Bible than has been popularly available 
hitherto. The point of view will not be uniformly or 
universally accepted, but it ought tc be read by all 
leaders of thought, even of youthful thinkers. 

This book seeks to show the orderly development 
through a thousand years of the various writings which 
make up our Bible. Holding with all competent authori- 
ties of these days that at least the germs of the oldest 
traditions and legends found in the historical books are 
Babylonian, the author gives to these a higher antiquity 
than any one formerly thought of claiming for them. 
He shows the first books of Israel to have been rude col- 
lections of these old stories, and traces thence the 
slowly-growing stream of this people’s literature down 
through the centuries into the Christian period, pointing 
out the contributions of each successive age, showing 
how the writings, one and all, reflect the civilization, the 
literary development, the religious status of the time in 
which they were severally produced, each a character- 
istic outcome of its own period, each marking a stage in 
the progress of the Jewish race. Thus for every book 
of the collection a motive, a raison d’etre, is found in 
the circumstances of the national life, and the whole lit- 
erature takes on the form of an orderly development, 
comparable to the growth of every other literature, and 
indeed of every living thing. 

THE CONCRETE ARITHMETIC. An advanced course 
adapted to Philippine conditions, giving the metric 
system of weights and measures the leading place. By 
Guy Clinton and John T. Miller. Second edition. 
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Manila, P. I.: Van Buskirk, Crook & Co. 

half leather. 457 pp. 

An examination of this book discloses not only the 
special conditions indicated on the title page, but also 
shows the frequent use of Philippine names in the prob- 
lems. In giving the metric system a leading place, the 
common system of weights and measures is not entirely 
neglected. Common Spanish and Philippine tables are 
given for reference, and systems of money of twelve 
leading nations of the world are given. The book also 
includes a number of subjects not ordinarily contained in 
arithmetics of the present day; as, for example, taxes, 
insurance, compound interest, exchange, average of ac- 
counts, square and cube root, arithmetical and geomet- 
rical progressions, and annuities. The volume closes 
with a page of Chinese characters. 

Regarding the subjects above mentioned, it should be 
said that the book is so arranged that any of the unusual 
subjects noted above can be omitted without danger of 
confusion to the pupil. Definitions are given at the close 
of the section, instead of at the beginning. 

The authors acknowledge their obligation, among 
others, to Hon. Mason S. Stone, now superintendent of 
schools of Vermont, for valuable suggestions. 


12mo. One- 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Rev. William b. For- 
bush. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Pri, 
$1.25. 

In writing this story of the events in the life of Jesus 
the author has laid before his readers a phase of the sub- 
ject too seldom touched upon. The hook deals simp'y 
with Jesus as a boy’s hero, leaving out the theo'ozical 
side of the question, and shows the manly, heroic, and 
manifestly real side of His character. 

The book is designed for boys, girls, and older folks, 
and is well worth a place in every boy's library, whe e it 
is sure to be read, 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. Edited and annotated by 
Mary Devereux of Austin High School, Chicago. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan Company. Flexible cloth. 181 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Here we are given the blind bard’s “L’Allegro,’ “Tl 
Penseroso,”’ “Comus,” and ‘‘Lycidas,’” with copious and 
helpful notes for students’ use, with suggestions to 
teachers, and with a biographical sketch of great value 
to one who is desirous of knowing Milton and his times. 
The work is admirably conceived and well done. Many 
a teacher will welcome it. 


HEYSE’S DIE BLINDEN. Edited and annotated by 
W. H. Carruth and E. F. Engel, University of Kansas. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Flexible cloth. 131 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

“Die Blinden” is a German novel that treats largely of 
German scenes and characters, and is excellent reading 
for second and third-year students in that tongue. Ex- 
ercises based upon the text are an excellent feature. 
Besides these are necessary notes and a fine vocabulary. 





WILDENBRUCH’S DER LETZTE. Edited by Profes- 
sor Fred W. Truscott, Ph.D., University of West Vir- 
ginia. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 91 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The need of fresh reading for German clagses is well 
filled in this rarely charming short story by one of Ger- 
many’s most celebrated living writers. As a text-book, 
it has been improved by helpful notes and a full vocabu- 
lary. Secondary schools will find it written in simple 
and direct language. Its beautiful style, dramatic inci- 
dents, and sympathetic insight make it delightful for 
high school or college classes and for general reading. 





ENGLISH ESSAYS. Selected and edited by Walter 
C. Bronson, Litt. D., of Brown University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 405 pp. 

The intellectual fibre of the best readers of any age 
may be fairly well gauged by the prominence of the 
essay, and the literary tone of any group of men and 
women may be safely estimated by their respect for and 
appreciation of the essay. There are indications that 
the essay is returning to the magazines that lay any 
claim to literary flavor. The noble Atlantic is forging 
ahead, is taking the rank it held in the days when it 
was the only magazine that won respect with the best 
readers, largely because it is recognizing the returning 
of a relish for the essay. The reprinting for college use 
and for the delight of literary persons of some fifty of 
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the classic essays of early England is further evidence 
of a wholesome appetite for the best of essays. It is 
interesting to note the men who wrote great English 
essays,—Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Swift, Steele, Addison, 
Defoe, Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Hazlitt, Lamb, Lan- 
dor, De Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, Ruskin, 


Matthew Arnold, Huxley, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. English Texts for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. With critical introduction and notes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, 25 cents. 

There are already 100 of these admirably edited, 
clearly printed, and attractively bound handy volumes. 
The latest additions are Longfellow’s “Miles Standish,” 
Gaskell’s “Cranford,” Bacon’s “Essays,’”’ and ‘‘“Memorable 
Passagesfrom the Bible.” This latter is a most refresh- 
ing contribution to the opening exercises, giving, as it 
does, selections which the most sensitive and timid may 
use without anxiety. 


IN AND OUT OF THE QLD MISSIONS OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. By George Wharton James. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Gilt top. 150 illustra- 
tions. 392 pp. Price, $3.00 net. 

There is a perpetual romantic interest about those old 
Franciscan missicns of the Pacific coast, both to those 
who have seen them and to those who have only been 
privileged te read about them. To this last-named and 
large class there comes the hope and dream of one day 
seeing them for themselves, Ruined as these old m 830: 
chapels are to-day. there are memories and histories 
clinging to them as the beautiful vines that clamber over 
and adorn their adobe remains. Santa Barbara, San 
Luis Ovispo, San Diego de Alca’a, San Buena-Ventura, 
Santa Ines, and a score of others have an imperishable 
charm about thein because of their beautiful aim and in- 
valuable work. 

And Mr. James is spec‘ally qualified 
story. 
ful personal study of that southwestern section, and has 


to tell us their 
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given us the benefit of his researches in his “In and 
Around the Grand Canon,” and his “Indians of the 
Painted Desert Region.” And to this pleasing word-pic- 
ture of the Franciscan missions he has brought both hig 
persona! interest and his truth-portraying camera. 
illustrations vivify his text. Any one with a remnant of 
jmagination can in some real measure reconstruct the 
old missions by the aid of his descriptions and v_ews, and 
make them alive once more, One can almost hear agvin 
the silver-toned bells, that called the [ndians to the 
church’s altars and the Padre’s instructions. 

Not the least pleasing sections of this volume treat of 
the architecture of the missions, beth in exteriors and in- 
teriors, anc also give us glimpses of the furniture, pul- 
pits, doors, silver and brass work, and many other things 
that stir one’s interest. The whole work is ably done, 
and the publisher has seconded the author's textual ef- 
fort in a manner that is above praise, 


—o——_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“A Silent Witness.”’ 


By F. J. Page. Nashville: Claude J. Bell 
Company. 


‘‘A Complete History of Music.” By W.J.Baltzell. Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser. 

“The False Entry and Other Stories About School.” By C. W. 
Bardeen. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen 

“Selections from Jean Richepin.”” Edited by A. G. Cameron. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Little Book of Health and Courtesy.”” By P. A. Barnett. 
Price, 10 cents. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Life in the Eighteenth Century.” By George Cary Eggleston. 
Price, $1.20. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

**Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ Edited by James H. Moffatt. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“‘Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth.’ With notes by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr. Price, 25 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘*Frozen Dog Tales and Other Things.’”” By Colonel Wiiliam C. 
Hunter. Boston: The Everett Press. 

“Growth and Structure of the English Language.’’ By Otto 
Jespersen. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co, 

“A Text-book of Botany.” By J. M. Coulter. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

‘*Primer.’’ By Joseph H. Wade and Emma Sylvester. Price, 35 
cents.—“First Reader.’’ By Joseph H. Wade and Emma 8. Sylves- 
ter. Price, 40 cents.—‘Thackeray’s History of Henry Esmond, 
Esq.’’ Fdited by H. B. Moore.——“Shakespeare Note-book.” By 
Charles W. Kent.——‘“‘Bench Work in Wood.”’ By W. F. M. Goss. 
Price, 70 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘““A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World.’’ Edited by 
A. Heilprin and L. Heilprin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 








The European Summer School 


A Few of the Lecturers and Their Subjects 


President C. E. Shelton ( Simpson College ), European History and Government. 


The lec- 


tures will put in a nutshell the history that is making in Europe to-day. 


Professor H. H. Powers (ex-Stanford University ), Economics and Sociology. 


A study of 


the actual economic and social conditions of living Europe based on twenty years’ acquaintance. 


Lorado Taft (Chicago Sculptor and Lecturer), Fine Arts. 


His lectures on ancient and 


modern sculpture will be a sculptor’s interpretation of sculpture. 


Professor M. V. O'Shea ( University of Wisconsin), Education. 


The course will deal with 


education as it was and is in Europe and its relation to our own problems. 


Professor C. C. Heyl (Philadelphia), Architecture. 


A sample topic: “Modern Paris: Her 


Architectural Problem and How She Has Handled It.” 


Dr. C. L. Babcock ( Berlin; ex-Cornell), Archaeology. 


again; not one who but identifies the corpse.”’ 


And more than as many more. 


OFJTRAVEL at its best. 


“One who makes the dead past live 


Not adry-as-dust among them. And above all, THE CHARM 


Bureau of University Travel 


201 CLARENDON STREET, . 


BOSTON 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[tE™ Ss of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—__— 


MAINE. 

Professor Henry E. Trefethen, vicc- 
president and head of the depart- 
ments of philosophy and Greek at the 
Maine Wesleyan seminary at Kents 
Hill, has tendered his resignation to 
take effect immediately. 

Arnouncement is made of the 
speakers who will take part in the 
debates hetween Bates College and 
the University of Maine, also between 
Bates and the University of Vermont. 
In the former, the Lewiston Co lege 
will be represented by Wayne C. Jor- 
dan, Winfield Scott Austin of New- 
ton, N. H., and William Rufus Red- 
den of Roxbury, Mass. 

In the debate with Vermont the 
Bates speakers will be Harlow Davis 
of Augusta, John Scott Pend'’eton of 
Northport, and Guy Von Aldrich cf 
Lewiston. 

The dates of these events are 
decided upon. 


nct 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LITTLETON. This town, M. C, 
Smart, superintendent. employs twen- 
ty-nine teachers, including the special 
teachers of music and drawing. Of 
these four are college graduates and 
eighteen are graduates of rormal 
schools, leaving orly seven whc have 
had neither college nor normal train- 
ing. This comes near breaking the 
record. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mt. Hermon school for boys, es- 
tablished by Dwight L. Moody, gets 
$10,000 from the estate of the late 
Mrs. Helen G. Coburn of Boston. 


BOSTON. The school board has 
appointed Walter S. Parker, the old- 
est member of the board of super- 
visors in point of service, as acting 
superintendent to hold until a suc- 
cessor to the late superintendent shall 
have teen elected. Theevening high 
school enrollment increised sixty per 
cent. in five years. The head masters 
and masters of Boston’s high schcols 
and districts have been called by Or- 
lando Dimick, master of the Wel's 
district, to participate in a_ special 
meeting devoted to the memory of 
George H. Conley, late superintend- 
ent of public schools, to be held in 
the Mason-street rooms at 4.45 p. 
m., January 9. Resclutions will be 
presented by a committee, of which 
Acting Superintendent of Schools 
Walter S. Parker is the chairman. 
Brief addresses will be made by Dr. 
Charles W. Parmenter, head master 
of the Mechanic Arts High Schcol; 
Joshua M. Dill of the John A. An- 
drew district; Rev. Louis S. Walsh, 
superviscr of Catholic free schco's, 
and head masters and masters from 
other schools. 

QUINCY. Miss Dearborn, principal 
of the Coddington schoo] for come 
years, resigned last June in a blaze of 
glory, The city did everything to 
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show its appreciation. At a public 
meeting attended by representati.ea 
citizens of all classes, as well as by 
the teachers and former pupils, she 
was given a valuable diamond ring 
aud other notable presents. She is 
now in California, where she is spend- 
ing the winter. 

CAMBRIDGE. Radcliffe gets $10,- 
000 from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Helen G. Coburn cf Poston. 

ANDOVER. Phillips Academy gets 
$40,000 from the estate of the lace 
Mrs. Helen G. Coburn of Bosion. 
Abbott Academy gets $10,000 from the 
same estate. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. At the usual morn- 
ing exercises at the Brown school De- 
cember 15 Principal Charles L. Ames 
took the cpportunity to give the his- 
tory of the frigate Constitution, 
dwelling particularly on the tamcus 
engagement with the Guerriere. He 
was inclined to treat humorously 
the idea ef the Brooklyn school chil- 
dren that the famous old ship be 
taken to the city of churches and be 
placed in the park, but he epoke 
earnestly in favor of- having the 
Brown schoo] pupils sign the petition 
asking congress to preserve the ves- 


sel. At the conclusion of his re- 
marks, Principal Ames recited Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem, “Cld 


Ironsides,” and presented a p/‘cture 
of the Constitution to the school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Hed 
Masters’ Association, composed of 
schoo!lmasters and prince: pis 


throughout the country, met in New 
York December 29, in fourteenth an- 
nual session. The day was devoted 
to a discussion of matte’s of common 
interest to secondary schoo's a dthsa 
session ended with a dinner. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Henry P. Warren, Albany Aca- 
demy, Albany, N. Y.: vice-president, 
George D. Pettee, Univers‘ty Sch ol, 
Cleveland; secretary, Ray Greene 
Huling, English High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: treasurer, Randuill 
Rpeaiins. High School, Montclair, 
a 


In addition to the officers the fcl- 
lowing members constitute the execu- 


tive committee: Harlan P. Amen, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H.; John G. .Wight, Wadle gh 


High Schcol, New Ycrk, and Edward 
H. Smiley, Public High School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

UTICA. Four-fifths of the teach- 
ers were home-raised, which is nctén 
unhealthy percentage, 

ALBANY. Four million dollars 
more was spent for education in this 
state during the last fiscal year than 
during the vear previous, according 
to a statement made by the state edi- 
cation department. The total expen- 
ditures for the public scheols were 
$47,000,000 as against $43,000,000 in 
the previous year. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
Tuskegee Normal and Industral 
Institute, Booker T. Washingtcn, 


president, gets $25,000 from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Helen G. Coburn of 
Boston. 
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GEORGIA. 


Atlanta University gets $25,0-0 
frum the estate of Mrs, Helen G. Cc- 
burn of Boston. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
sociation met in Lansing December 
27, 28, 29. The attendance was larger 
than usual, nearly 1,000 members be- 
ing enrolled. 

The attractions were fully up to 
the average and the meeting was one 
of the most successful ever held. If 
it excelled in any respect fermer 
meetings it is due to the energy of 
the president, W. J. McKone of Al- 
bion, who is one of Michigan’s fore- 
most educational leaders. One cf he 
special features was the lecture of Dr. 
Brumbaugh of the University cf 
Pennsylvania, who gave h’s_ experi- 
ences in Porto Rico, while commis- 
sioner of education of that islard. 
fe also gave a special talk to the co!l- 
lege section, that every one greatly 
enjoyed. Dr. Haney of New York 
city was another imported speaker. 
He gave most excellent presenta’ ions 
of the principles of manval tranng 
and its socializmg influences upon 
pupils. 

As complemertary to Dr. Haney’s 
lecture Miss Seegmuller of the Indi- 
anapolis schools gave a most inter- 
esting and valuable talk on “Relati n 
of Art to Manual Training in the 
Public Schools.” Her talk was illus- 
trated hy work done by the pupils of 
the Indianapolis school. Five thou- 
sand teachers instead of five hundred 
should have heard her. 

Ancther prominent and ple xsant 
ferture of the convention was the re- 
ception tendered the association by 
the governor and state officers. Fully 
1,000 people attended this function. 
Music and light refreshments were 
also provided. For the occasion the 
capitol was handsomely decorated, 

Music, athletics, Finglish, k nder- 
garten work, libraries, school curr c- 
nla and many other valuable top’cs 
were well presented by the cducators 
of the state on Thursday. The presi- 
dent-elect is Superintendent W. H. 
Lewis of Port Huron. 

KENTUCKY. 

Berea College, Dr. Frost, president, 
gets $25,000 from the estate of the lete 
Mrs. Helen G. Coburn of Boston. 

OHIO. 

Oberlin College gets $10,000 from 
the estate of the late Mrs. He’en G, 
Coburn of Boston. 


KANSAS. 
EMPORIA. The grounds of the 
state normal school are among the 


largest in the country. The athletic 
field is ample and well equipped, and 
the school garden provision is capa- 
ble of limitless expansion, as there 
are many acres of rich land reach ng 
back nearly half a mile. 

MORTON COUNTY. This most 
southwestern county of the state that 
has been seriously neglected in the 
pest has heen buying in the various 
tracts surrendered for non-payment 
of taxes and has frequently sold 
nearly $100,000 worth of this land for 
cash; has paid off its entire debt, end 
has in every way a new lease of life. 
The first county educational meeting 
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in many vears was held last month, 
and it was a notable success. The 
county superintendent is greatly en- 
couraged, 


WICHITA. Hon. Frank Dyer, as- 
sistant state superintendent, is doing 
as efticient schoo! visiting as the state 
has ever known. Superintendent 
Dayhoff is not to be a candidate fcr 
renomination, and the honor is ex- 
pected to go to Mr. Dyer, who has the 
school people with him solidly. 

TOPEKA, There is no better man- 
ual training building and plant west 
of Kansas City than that of this city. 
The building is adapted in every re- 
spect to its mission, the equipment is 
of the best in every regard, suppliel 
with every appliance for forge work, 
leather, all wood work, cooking, sew- 
ing, carving, clay modeling, aad all 
phases of drawing. 


~~ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





ey order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EpvUCcATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college n2ws. 


The annual catalog of Dart- 
mouth College, including the Tuck 
School of Administration and Fi- 
nance, the Thaver School cf Civil 
Engineering and the Medical School, 
has been issued. It reveals the fact 
that Dartmouth and its associate 
schools now lack but two students «f 
an even thousand. There are 927 
students in the academic department, 
a gain of seventy-two over last vear, 
and seventy-one men in the associate 
schools, compared with sixty-nine 
last year, making a total of 998. The 
distribution by classes is as follows: 
Seniors, 167; juniors, 190; sopho- 
mores, 238: freshmen, 303; Tuck 
School, 23: Thayer School, 38; Meci- 
eal School, 59. Im addition to this 
number, 87 students were enro led in 
the summer school. 

The distribution by states follows: 
Mascachusetis, 418: New Hamp hire, 
248: Vermont, 78: ['l'nois. 54; New 
York, 54: Maine, 44; Connecticut, 22; 
Ohio, 14; Colorado, 12; M ssouri, 8; 
New Jersey, 8; Pennsylvania, 6; 
Rhode Island, 6; District of Co'um- 
bia, 5; Iowa. 3: Nebraska, 3; M chi- 
gan, 2; South Dakota, 2; Wisconsin, 
2; and California, Canada, Ind‘ana, 
Kansas, Kentucky. Maryland, Mex- 
ico, Minnesota, New Mexico, Sou'h 
Carolina, Texas, Turkey, and Wacsh- 
ington, one each. Massachusetts, 
with 47, made the most substantial 
gain in numbers over last year. 

A comparison of the catalog of 
1905-1906 with that of 1893-94 g'ves 
an idea of Dartmouth’s growth dur- 
ing the administration of President 
Tucker. During these vears the at- 
tendance at the college has increase 
from 315 to 927. The enrollment of 
the Thayer School shows a sharp in- 
crease. The Tuck School has teen 
established within this twe've-year 
period. The number of bui!d’ngs, 
too, has been doubled, the new stru°- 
tures including Crosby, Rich»rd-on, 
Fayerweather, Col'ege. and Whee'er 
halls, the Butterfield Museum and the 
heating and Ighting pla ts. The 
academic faculty in 1893 numbered 
twenty-six, to-day sixty-nine. With 
the opening of Butterfield Museum 
the number of courses in b’ology h°s 
been greatly increased, and the h's- 
tory, eccnomic, political science, and 
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sociological departments have made 
marked advances. Among the 
eourses now offered, but not given in 
1893, are Dr. Asakawa’s Far East 
courses and those in biblical litera- 
ture, music, archaeology, fine arts, 
and education. 

Dr. George W. Atherton has asked 
to be relieved of the presidency cof 
the Pennsylvania State College, and 
a committee of the board of trustees 
has been appointed to look up a suc- 
cessor. 

Six hundred and. eighty-e'ght 
women are enrolled at Ann Arbor 
University, whereas last year theie 
were 714. The decrease is in the pro- 
fessional schools. The Medical 
School, which has always had the 
bulk of the professional women, ths 
year reports a decrease of about ten 
and other departments have similar 
reports, The smallest class of 
women jis the junior, while the sopho- 
mores have 151, and the freshman 
class shows an increase. 

The collegiate alumnae have estab- 
lished four loan scholarships of $50 
each, which go to the senior girls. 
The Saginaw Valley Alumni Associa- 
tion also has a $50 loan scholarship. 
The Colonial Dames have a fellow- 
ship of $150 this year, and the Lu- 
cinda Hinsdale Stone scholarship 
fund will be announced after the 
holidays. it heing decided to give 
four loan scholarships from this 
fund. This will make a total of ten 
small scholarships for women, with 
the prespect of additional ones from 
the Alice Freeman Palmer fund, 
which is growing rapidly. 

The final report of Raymond C, 
Davis, librarian cf the university for 
twenty-eight years, has been pre- 
sented Mr. Davis has been per- 
mitted, at his own request, to resign 
and receive the title of librar.an 
emeritus. He continues to give in- 
«struction in bibliography. His re- 
port shows that the tctal numer of 
pocks in all the libraries is 194,672, 
The general library numbers 154,435, 
the McMillan Shakespeare library 
5,803, and the Goethe library 1,077. 

According to the annual financial 
report, over $490,000 was received 
from the state last year, and studen's 
paid in tuition and fees more than 
$220,000. The receipts for last year, 
including a balance of $55,329.42, 
were $74,736.57, whilethe disburse- 
ments were $754,281.43. The treas- 
urer has the care of trust funds 
amounting to $273,682.28. The larg- 
est is the Bates fund of $129,865.90. 

The forestry depariment has been 
enlarged. Walter Mulford, the new 
assistant professcr, is a graduate of 
Cornell and the New York Co'lege of 
Forestry. Theodore de Leo de Lag- 
una has been made assistant pro- 
fessor of education in place of Pro- 
fessor Alger. 


a 
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National Educational Association. 


The executive committee, after a 
careful investigation of the advan- 
tages of the several cities whose invi- 
tations were referred to it by ths 
board of directors, has selected San 
Francisco, California, as the place of 
meeting for the forty-fifth annual 
convention, July 9-13, 1906. 

The association has met twice on 
the Pacific coast; once at San Fran- 
cisco in 1888, and again at Los An- 
geles in 1899. Both meetings were 
among the most successful and satis- 
factory in its history. 

The selection of San Francisco was 
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influenced by a general desire on the 
part of members to meet on the Pa- 
cific coast in 1906, as well as by the 
sincere cordiality of the invitation ex- 
tended, and the favorable rates and 
ticket conditions offered by the rail- 
roads, 

The teachers and citizens of San 
Francisco and California are making 
extensive plans to entertain the asso- 
ciation with characteristic Califor- 
nian hospitality. 

A general convention committee 
of the leading educators and citizens 
has been crganized, on which is found 
a large number of the prominent ac- 
tive members of the association in 
California, the governor of Cal fornia, 
the maycr of San Francisco, and 
many other prominent citizens of the 
city and state. From this number a 
local executive committee of eleven 
has been appointed, of which Rufus 
P. Jennings, the efficient secretary 
and executive officer of the California; 
promotion committee, is chairman, 
Each member of the local executive 
committee is chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee having in charge spec.fic in- 
terests. . 

The teachers of San Francisco, un- 
der the leadership of W. H. Langdon, 
superintendent of schools, supported 
by the teachers of the state, have 
guaranteed a membership for the 
year of 5,900 from the state of Cali- 
fornia. That this promise will be re- 
deemed is assured by the fact that at 
the San Francisco meeting in 18388 
California furnished 4,278 members, 
and at the Los Angeles meeting in 
1899, 4,357 members. 

The state university, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, and the state 
normal schools will co-operate in sp2- 
cial plans for entertaining the mem- 
bers of the association. It is ex- 
pected that one general session will 
he held in the Greek theatre of the 
State University at Berkel-y, and 
that arrangements will be made fora 
meeting, during or following the ccn- 
vention, in the beautiful chapel of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, at 
Palo Alto. Special excursions to the 
great number of interesting points 
about San Francisco, under the man- 
agement of the local convention com- 
mittee, will follow the sessions of the 
convention. 

The railroad rates and arrange- 
ments granted by the Trans-Conti- 
nental Passenger Association are ex- 
ceedingly liberal and attractive. 

A meeting of the department presi- 
dents was held in Chicago, IIL, 
December 29 and 30, to formulate 
programs for the convention. 

Correspondence on local San Fran- 
cisco matters should be addressed to 
Rufus P. Jennings, chairman of the 
local committee of the Nat’onal Edu- 
cational Association, 25 New Mont- 


gomery street, San Francisco, Cal.; . 


con all other matters, to the general 
secretary of the association, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


-_* 
> 





An heiress who lived in Dubuque 
Was courted and wed by a duque, 
But this nobleman gay 
Made her wealth fade awry, 
So she had to go out as a cuque. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
—--—- 





--—— 


Excited Committeeman—“My! 
You're here at last! I thought you 
were going to disappoint us.” 

Lecturer—“T am. Just watch the 
audience while I’m talking.”—Balti- 
more American, 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 














THE MAGAZINES. 

The special features cf the New 
Year’s number of the Review of Re- 
views are an article by W. T. Stead 
on the return of the British Libera!s 
to power, with thumb-nail portraits 
of the members of the new Campbell- 
Bannerman ministry; a review of the 
‘American strikes and lockouts of 
1905, by Victor S. Yarroz; a summary 
of Canada’s progress during the past 
year, by J. P. Gerrie; a terse presen- 
tation of the football situation in col- 
lege athletics, by Presidents Butler, 
Wheeler, and Finley, and Drs. Sar- 
gent and Gulick; a paper, apropos of 
Captain Amundsen’s achievement, on 
“Making the Northwest Passage,” by 
Cyrus C. Adams (with map); an ar- 
ticle on “Turkey versus Eurcpe in 
the Balkans,” by Dr, Maurice Baum- 
feld; a practical analysis of “Farm- 
ing as a Business Pnterprise,” by Ed- 
ward C. Parker; and illustrated ar- 
ticles cn “The Redevelopment of an 
Old State,” by Sylvester Baxter, “The 
Norwegian ‘Ski’ Manoeuvres,” and 
“What the People Read in South 
America.” 


—In its January number for 1906 
the Critic celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. From its first appear- 
ance in 1881 till the present time this 
magazine has grown in every direc- 
tion. In memory of the Franklin bi- 
centenary the Critic prints for the 
first time the inaugural address of the 
American ambassador to England, 
the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1903, as president of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland institute; and 
Le Roy B. Ruggles has written upon 
“A Few Things Recalled by the 
Franklin Bicentenary.” In addition 
to articles of greater importance, is 
an essay on Willis and Poe, by Annie 
Russell Marble; a poem, “‘T'welfth 
Night,” by Charles J. Bayne; the 
eleventh number of the Critic’s gal- 
lery of American art; the second and 
Jast instalment of a story by Jerome 
K. Jerome, “The Philosopher's Joke”; 
an illustrated criticism of J. M. Bar- 
rie’s play, “Peter Pan,” by Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, and more “Memoirs 
and Letters,” by J. L. Gilder. 





PERSONAL. 
Editor—‘You must try and culti- 
vate a vein of satire.” 
Contributor—‘How 
done?” 
“Well, study yourself.”—Life. 


can that be 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
[Continued from page Wy ie 


posed to represent, has sought safety 
in flight. The cause of the trouble it 
is hardly worth while to inquire into, 
for it is clearly of the familiar type. 
Morales has held his seat more than 
a year and a half, which is an extra- 
ordinary record for Santo Domingo, 
and indicates a good deal of force of 
character or rare good luck. The in- 
cident comes at an unfortunate time 
for the treaty now pending in the 
Senate, under which the United 
States is to assume enlarged respon- 
sibilities for the good behavior of 
Santo Domingo, at least in its rela- 
tions to its foreign creditors. The 
little republic is so great a storm 
centre that it is likely to cause us 
trouble enough, whether we try to 
regulate it or leave it alone. 


THE SHANGHAI EPISODE. 


Whenever there is an outbreak of 
native violence against foreigners in 
China it is natural always to assume 
that the pagans are in the wrong. 
But the assumption may sometimes 
be too hasty. This seems to have 
been true of the recent rioting at 
Shanghai. The trouble began, it ap- 
pears, with orders given by the con- 
sular body to the foreign “assessors” 
or judges of the consular court, to 
send all female prisoners to the mu- 
nicipal jail and not to the Chinese 
prison. On the first occasion of the 
enforcement of this order, there was 
a free fight in court between the na- 
tive and the foreign police. The riot- 
ing followed. The Chinese may have 
had reasons of their own for objeci- 
ing to the proposed treatment of 
their women, At all events, the con- 
suls have not been sustained by their 
governments in the action which they 
took. 








——_—__—__ ___e- —___—__—_—- 


WHAT THE SICK TEACHER HAD. 

Miss Clark, one of the high school 
teachers, has been sick, and was com- 
pelled to give up teaching during the 
first part of the week. She has the 
history department.—Salem Journal. 





THE OCCIDENT 
A Journal of the Higher Thought. On the 
teacher’s plane. Yearly, 50 cents; three 
months, 10 cents; sample copy,5cents. Ad- 
dress The Occident, 124 Highland Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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Chinese Students. 


(Daily Consular and Trade Reports). 
Walter J. Ballard of Schenectady, 
N. Y., furnishes the following cn the 
education of Chinese young men in 
Japan, based on an article written by 
Kiyoshi K. Kawakami, a well-known 
Japanese scholar and writer, The 
reasons for the Chinese avoiding the 
United States and other western na- 
tions in selecting schoo'’s for their 
young men are explained by Mr. 
Kawakami. The article follows:— 

Ever since the meeting at Tien‘sin 
of 600 Chinese students, represent ng 
twenty-six colleges, and the resolu- 
tion of some 200 members of commer- 
cial guilds from seventeen provinces 
binding themselves and their guilds 
io abstain from buying American 

goods, much intere t has centred in 
the minds of Americans around the 
fact of the presence of so many Chi- 
mese students in Japan. Mr. Kiyoshi 
K. Kawakami, A. M., author of ‘‘The 
Political Ideas of Modera Japan,” 
puts the matter very clearly in tke 
Sun Trade Journal for October. The 
distinguished writer says:-— 

“When I tell you that the very pick 
and flower of the youthful element of 
the Celestial Empire are now turning 
their backs upon the United States 
and flowing into Japan at the rate cf 
hundreds mouthly; when [ tell you, 
what is still more important, that 
upon the shoulders of these young 
men, imbibed with the spirit of the 
most vigorous and progressive of all 
the oriental countries, devolves the 
responsibility of awakening the co- 
lossal old empire now in a state of 
deep slumber, you will not fail to rec- 
ognize that the issue before you is 
not merely an issue of dollars and 
cents, but a problem of vastly greater 
significance.” 

Mr. Kawakami explains that, as a 
member of the imperial Japanese 
commission to the St. Lou's World's 
fair, he made the acquaintance of 
Wong Kai Ka, imperial Chinese com- 
missiorer, who graduated from Yale 
years ago. That gentleman was tak- 
ing his sons back to be educated in 
Japan rather than in the United 
States, saving: “I1 ke the educational 
eystem of America, but the country 
is too annoying to the Chinese.” 
There is the cue to our own interests 
—make it less annoying. The writer 
continues :— 

“It was in 1898 that a coterie cf 
sixty-eight Chinese students was first 
sent to Japan by the Chinese govern- 
ment, Twenty-seven and twenty- 
nine of these were trained io be offi- 
cers and teachers, respectively, while 
the rest attended various colleges. 
Since then the number of Chinese 
students in Japan has steadily in- 
creased until last year it reached the 
11,000 mark. 

“For a movement beginning with 
sixty-eight and having by March 31, 
1904, 1,591, this progress in only 
seven years is remarkable. In Janu- 
ary, 1905, there were 300 new arrivals, 
and they go in hundreds monthly. At 
present (April) Tokyo is the educa- 
tional home of not less than 3,000 
Chinese students. By January 1, 
1906, the numher may be 10,000. 

“The schools they attend are nu- 
merous and varied, numbering 86, 
They are in the Imperial University, 
teachers’ training echool, military 
school, liberal education college, 


school for railway engineering, train- 
ing school for sheriffs and policemen, 
English language school, technologi- 
cal school, law school, medical school, 
and others, as well as studying law, 
politics, economics, history, and liter- 
ature in private colleges. The larg- 
est number—about one-fifth—are in 
the teachers’ training school. That 
means wide-spead Japanese liberal 
education in China.” 

Mr. Kawakami does not attribute 
all this movement to the feeling and 
circumstances attendant upon the 
Chinese boycott of things American, 
because of the enforcement of the 
Chinese-exclusion act. He lays stress 
on Japan’s remarkable advance in 
less than forty years, the affinity of 
racial feeling and the close relation- 
ship between Chinese and Japanese 
cultures. He also points out that 
educationally Japan is not yet on the 
same plane as the foremost western 
countries, and that the educational 
advantages offered in Japan are by 
no means greater than the advan- 
tages offered in America or Europe, 
The prevailing cause, therefore, of the 
Chinese students being sent. by pref- 
erence to Japan are the bars, social 
and legal, put up against them in the 
West. On this point the Japanese 
writer says: “By sending her stu- 
dents into the centres of western civ- 
ijiization, China could possibly derive 
a greater educational benefit than 
she could from Japanese schcols.” 

Mr. Kawakami clo<es his able article 
with this eloquent appeal: — 

“By extending welcome hands to 
these students from China the West 
could rightly claim the honor of l ght- 
ing a sacred torch of civilization in 
the dark interior of the colossal em- 
pire, besides indirectly promoting its 
commercial interests in the Far Hast. 
The glory and recompense of a coun- 
try (the United States) which led the 
mations in declaring the ‘open door’ 
in China could be a thcusand times 
greater would she lend her helpful 
hand in the onerous task of enl'ght- 
ening China, until she could proudly 
point to the noble mission accom- 
plished amid the love and respect and 
gratitude of the redeemed and regen- 
erated Chinese Empire,” 

There is food for thought, very se- 
rious American thought, in all of the 
foregoing. 





-~>- —- 
There are 
plasters 
For cure of all disasters, 
There are cures for everything from 
love to sin; 
There are formulas compounded 
For most any way you’re wounded: 
But the only cure for trouble is a 
grin. 


dopes and salves and 


—Houston Post. 


a~ 
> 


Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe's 
wide 
And luminous view to gain, 
—Matthew Arnold, 
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A PROPHECY. 


If it be true that silence is of gold 
And speech of silver—as the poets 


say; 

I prophesy that if our wives e’er 
° 

hg the shay be the issue of the 
ay. 


a Josephson, in Sunset Maga- 
ne. 








Harvard University 
Summer School 
July 5 to August 15, 1906 


College Courses in Archaeology, Architec- 
ture, Astronomy, Botany Chemistry, Econo- 
mics, Education, Elocution, Geology, His- 
Philosophy” Physical Education’ Phywien’ 

A sica ucation i 
Poyehors 4 y' ’ ys nd 
Surveying. 


Lan, 
ogy, Pure Design, Shopwork, an 
For information address 
J. L. LOVE 


16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEw YorRE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 


Partial List of Books Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.5¢ 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms -18 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 


Send for copy of PITMIAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 





Do you want 
Athletic oh, 


bine instruction 
in athletics with 
other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors with 
University of Wis- 
consin, Purdue, 
= Pratt Institute, 

. and many of the 
best schools. Letushelpyou. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU, Rockford, [il. 








SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


are using the best book out, for the teacher’s 
desk. Schoolroom Exercises and Methods of 
Teaching contains material for over 2,000 in- 
teresting lessons and 1,000 busy work plans. 
If you haven’t got a copy, we are making a 
special offer of a copy bound in silk cloth to 
every Journal reader sending only 50 cents. 
Book sent prepaid. 
W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J. 





HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 
The University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Illinois. 








EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag: in America. It a 
the student a knowledge of his own 


te develop in 


wers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildi Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ormation 


College of Oratory 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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26 
TEACHERS’ 


PESTER Te reenre 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


AGENCY 


dence. 
Officers of the department: John 
W. Carr, president, Dayton, Ohio; 
John H. Phillips, first vice-president, 





James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “chicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 


Railway Exchange, 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


Birmingham, Ala.; Miss Ida C. Ben- 
der, second vice-president, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Miss Ella C. Sullivan, secre- 
tary, Chicago, Il. 


The department of superintendence 
of the National Educational Associa- 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E 
Epwarp FIicketT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Bow SEND FOR MANUAL. 


tion will hold its next annual meet- 
ing in Louisville, Ky,, February 27, 
28, and March 1, 1906. 

All railroads north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, westward from New 
York city, and eastward from Mon- 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC #8 Boacon Strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


tana and from Cheyenne, Wyo., have 
granted for this meeting a round-trip 
rate of one and one-third fare on the 
certificate plan. It is expected that 





DUCATORS'’ 
101-B Tremont St, 
Boston, Mass. 


XCHANGE 
Y.M.C.A. Bidg 
Portland, Me. 


High Grade 


In Demand Every 


Teachers Week of the + ear 





the railroads of New Eng'!and and of 
the Southwestern Excursion Bureau 
will join in granting the above rates, 

All railroads south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mis- 
sissippi river have granted a rate of 





OF BOSTON, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


20 Boylston St. 


one fare plus twenty-five cents for 
the round trip. 

Full details will be published in a 
complete program to be issued later. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mas good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


All local arrangements for the 
meeting of the department in Louis- 
ville have been completed. An execu- 


tive committee has been appcinted, 
of which E. H. Mark, superin:endent 





AGENCY, 
RHAM, N. H. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


m SCIENCE w 


General, Technical, and Practical Educetors, 


of schools of Louisville, is chairman. 
Various sub-committees have also 
been appointed, on hotels, boarding 











| houses, publicity, finance, reception, 





HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 





|and excursions. Superintendent Mark 
| will be pleased to answer inouiries 
concerning local arrangements for the 










































































‘* Ohio Examinations and Answers ’”’ is the title of anew book of 328 closely printed pages, meeting. 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination se 
uestions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and oe mos ty hg "7" nee as 
both El sntary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, abou 7 
Soe qacstions on on auntie oanien, covering the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- Will Leave Wednesdays. 
cal index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscription CHANGE IN THE ONLY THROUGH CAR 
to THe Onto TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- SERVICE TO THE PACIFI 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00 a year. The Examination Book is just as good in Sk “ u FA . 
any other State as in Ohio. Address | On and after January 3, the thr ugh 
car to the Pacific coast will leave te 
NRY G,. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 
a : < y North station at §:30 p.m, We /nes- 
days, instead of 10 a. m. Thursday as 
heretcfore, making the through con- 
nections for all North Pacific coast 
Some New Books points, as well as the Canadian Pa- 
. . cific Terminal, Vancouver. The 
Title. a Price-| came new improved tourist car wiil 
The Russian Revolutionary Movement....... Zilliacus E.F ; Dutton & Co., N .¥ ; 7 be maintained. 
The War in the Far East............-..+-0+-0+- — J nae o- 5.0 
Human Wersonality.... ..--- -.e--00 eeee eee Myers Longmans, Green & ‘ ~ 2 12.50 P 
The Little Book of Health — Courtesy...... ——— on a ee , 10 +o 
The Dream Child and Other Verses..........-. righ he Gralto — i 7 '. « , 
Christobel’s Secret. ........--+-sseceesseeeesees Lord En Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
A Silent Witness. .... ....--..0- cece sececees Page ? Claude J. Behl Co., Nashville —J|/ nas been used over fifty years by 
A Complete History of Music......-... Baltzeil Theodore Presser, Philadelphia —| mothers for their children while 
The False Entry, Etc. .......... Bardeen C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. —— . 
Selections from Jean Richepin *****.......... Cameron Silver, Kurdett & Co , « | teething, with perfect success. It 
Life in the Eighteenth Century ........------- Eggleston A. S. Barnes & Co., , 220| soothes the child, softens the gums, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress b ease = py Moffatt The Macmillan Company, 25 allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
f > Li i itish Flower- , 
a} ee ppageataber oti Avebury “ “  — —« —_ « — 5.99| regulates the bowels, and is the best 
Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth......... Hale Houghton, a & Co., Boston 25) remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
Frozen Dog Tales and eee OS ae Hunter The Everett Press, coe ing from teething or other cau 
is an- sem 
Ke Sorgen Se wae Ts Seeseen OG. B. Sachast & Co.,N. Y. — | and is for sale by druggists in every 
A Text-book of Botany.....-.....ee0-:- «sees Coulter D. ~~ Co., ” — part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
oy ES acai eS See See pe een ‘3o| Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
‘irs NE da taco cose svccuceéoocese « - * ‘ ‘ ' ad 
Thackeray’s History of Henry Esmond... ... Moore oe z — | Twenty-five cents a bottle 
Shakespeare Note-book..........--..+. cesses Kent - a : .- 
Bench Wurk in Wood ..... a ; a cicdve P a Goss 7 ee es ~— ee oe. 
} i yazetteer 0 n Se : 4 
Mn Ry aaa atid tide bacadeliedeyes.o sei Heilprin J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. — aN IVE RSITY Write for Catalogues 
32 Price-List, 
Institutions TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. Any Information, 
Educational — | For both sexes. For catalogues address PUBLISBI NG aa er 
NORMAL SCHOOLS JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. Sa7 50 West 204 % 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. — COMPANY @® : 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese - @z a New York. @ 
the Principal W. P. BECKWITH. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramInGuam, MAss. . 
ane For women only. Especial attention is + SSS 
T MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, | called to the new course of Household Arts.| N, F, Dept. 
Mikes — Abou sexes. For catalogues | For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, ae ee eins 120 Boy iston St.. Room 411 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypEN, A. M. | Principal. A pa BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT, 

The sec ek of mM 
the 
auspiciously 


nd we Galloper”’ 
theatre startel cff 
Monday néght. The 
Raymond Hitchecck in the 
Richard Harding Davis faree is a 
certainty Both star and principals re- 


Tremont 
on 
success of 


new 


ceive repeated curtain cals after each 
act, and Mr Hitchcock has been 
obliged to address his avdienc:s at 
every performance A. Hitchcock cur- 
tain speech is in itself almost worth the 
price ‘of admission. The Boston pres; 
has enthusiastically endorsed the play, 


the star, the company, and the produc- 
tion, and it is doubtful if a more gen- 
erally successful farce has been pre 
sented in a Boston theatre in years 
Ilere are a few of the comments:— 

A notable cast Journal, 

An excellent cast Record, 

It is finely acted.—Herald. 

Whole cast of stellar character.— 
Traveler. 

Supporting company is excell nt.-—— 


American 


Supporting company is admirable. 


Glob 

A whirl of fun American 

All is life and action Journal, 

A capital piece of comedy Globe 

Positively a hug success Herell 

“The Galloper’’ is all right Post. 

It keeps everybody laughing Re_ord. 

Hitchcock is “all there’ in ‘Th 
Galloper.’’—Transcr:pt. 
For a genuine evening’s entertainment 
the admonition is go see Hitchcock in 
“The Galloper Only this w.ek and 
next remain 

KEITH’S 

The man or woman who desires t> 
enjoy good hearty laughter will want 
to make sure and take in the perfoim- 
ance at Keith’s next week Harry 
Tate and his little company of come- 


dians will be the top-line feature of the 


bill in a sketch called ‘‘Motoring.”’ 
‘he surrounding show includes Al W. 
Filson and Lee Erroil, in an amusing 
farce, “A Tip on the Derby’; Julien 
Eltinge, formerly of the Cadets 
theatricals; George Wilson, blackface 
comedian; Pat Rooney and Marion 
Bent, in a ccmedy and acrobatic spe 
cialty; Li Del’Oro, Val:no Brothers, 
and Lee Carrillo. The usual list of 

medy and interesting motion picture; 


in the kinetograph 


A CITY CHILD’S LAMENT. 
Who always come,to spoil our fun? 
Who always makes the children run? 
Who is the most displeasing one? 

Our janitor. 





Who always makes 
fear? 

Who’s always certain to appear 

Just when we do not think him near? 
Our janitor. 


us quake with 


Who is it 
Who 


that is always cross? 
thinks that he alone is boss? 


Who surely wouldn’t be a loss? 
Our janitor. 
Who does in anger often yell? 


Who is it that we’ve heard tell 
Of flats where angel children dwell? 
Our janitor. 
—Chicago Post. 
siiihiroacdeneaaiaa cs 
Fuddy—‘It was the tired Tenny- 
son who exclaimed: ‘Oh, for a voice 
that is still,’”’ 





Duddy—"“There is no denying that 
‘a voice that is still’ is a long-felt 
want.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Some Inter- 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY sca e's- 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. .—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield. Mass. to Conp.— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. Y. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.— Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. ¥. to La,—Florence 
E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 
POSITIONS FILLED 





TEACHERS’ 
Y 


— AGENC 
AUDITORIUM BUILDI 
7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVI 








introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGEN CY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good sehools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


TEACHERS WANTED short notice. Many of them are first-class 


positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





During the fal] and winter months there are 





70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if | can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST site. tor ‘spiris 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis,4l4Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 





offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Cee e ee wee e ee ee eens 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Schermerhorn 








New 
CENTURY 
BUREAU 







GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 

This Bureau, formerly Dixon Educational Bureau, is conducted by 
men experienced in school as well as agency work. They will understand 
, your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 











THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE exjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bupo. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





SOOSOOSS SOO OSE SHOSS SHO SO SOOOSSSESOS OSH HOES OOHOOOOE 
* ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
’ 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
3 Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
POSS SSSS HSH H1 HSSSHHSS OHHSHH SESHSHOSOHOSOHSS CHESS OETH 


Ooo 


Boston, Mass. 


00000000 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 


Head Instructor and Director - 


Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 

| Pyrogravure 

Drawing and Painting from “‘life,’’ separate classes 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Posterand Bookcover Designing. 


for men and women. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











THE NEW HOTEL 
ALBERT 


Corner Jith Street and University Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block West of Broadway 


EUROPEAN PLAN 





The only absolutely fire-proof transient 
hotel below 25rd Street. All modern con- 
veniences at moderate prices. 
tance telephone in every room. 
quiet, yet central. 
dollar per day up. 


Long dis- 
Location 
iooms range from one 

100 rooms, with private 

bath, from two dollars per day up. Our 


'specialty Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote 


Dinner. 


L. FRENKEL, Proprietor. 





TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


i. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 


CHILD STIUDY OF THE 


A complete course of instruc- | 


Wright, B.A. | 


in practical measurement suitable for beginners, | 


with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Yovng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 


and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders. 


CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 
Flower Tales — Star Tales— Sea Tales 
By Gracr ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 


| the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 


at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 


to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 


| child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 


familiar characters of ancient mythology. 


The story of 
he trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 


| Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 


By W. H. H. Huston, | 


inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


Boards Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 29-A Beacon Street, > 


BOSTON 





